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GLEANINGS 


WHAT ARE MOTION PICTURES FOR? 
Edgar Dale 


Three theories of the function of the 
motion picture face us today: they may be 
classified as escape, diversion, and insight. 
Here are some statements made by those 
who hold to the escape theory: ‘““We go to 
the movies for entertainment, not for 
education . . . . After a hard day’s work 
at the office, I like to go to a movie and 
forget . . . . Life isso full of tragedy, why 
see more of it at the movies?”’ The purpose 
of the motion picture, according to this 
theory, is to make you forget, not re- 
member; to make you dream, not think; 
to get you farther away from the world 
in which you live, not closer to it; to flatter 
you, never to make you see yourself as 
you really are; to remove you from the 
important happenings of everyday life 
into the movie world of unimportant 
events. Iris Barry, in her book, “‘Let’s Go 
to the Movies,” phrases the purpose of the 
motion picture in this way: “It is not 
intended to edify, it is not designed to 
instruct or move or thrill. It is primarily 
a something to banish care, even reflection, 
even consciousness. The cinema is a drug.” 

Art as escape—this will probably be 
the consensus of most persons when they 
consider the function of the movies. And 
how inadequate, how vicious, such a con- 
ception really is. We know through the 
Payne Fund studies that motion pictures 
presumably used as escape material by 
adults do influence the information, atti- 
tudes, sleep, emotions, and conduct of 
children and youth. This temporary in- 
tellectual paralysis may become a habit. 
We cannot solve our problems by running 
away from them. Morphine may deaden 
pain, but it does not cure the disease. 

As a substitute for escape, I suggest that 
the most important function of the motion 
picture should be to provide insight—an 
honest and accurate picture of the world in 
which we live. All of us have the problem 
of interpreting life around us. We cannot 
escape that. It seems reasonable, then, 
that in such a facing of facts we ought to 
try to get as many clues to the reality of 
life as possible. For example, just what 
does marriage mean? What life goals are 
really worth pursuing? Is romantic love 
enough? What kind of life does the person 
in the slum live? What does it feel like to 
be evicted from your home and be com- 
pelled to move to foul, smelly, insanitary 
surroundings? What does it feel like to be 
“fon relief”’? 

The typical modern motion picture 
touches such problems almost not at all, 
or if it does treat them, does so inaccurately. 
Here are some examples: work hard, save 
your money, bet successfully on a horse 
race, and everything will be fine (David 


Harum). Put a Fascist dictator in the 
White House, threaten foreign nations with 
our battleships, and your troubles are over 
(Gabriel over the White House). Or when 
you get discouraged about the gangsters 
and racketeers, do not worry—the high- 
school youngsters will organize a type of 
vigilant club and break up the racketeers’ 
activities (This Day and Age). 

My point is that we need a screen with 
vitality, a screen that tells the truth with 
consummate skill. The sadness of having 
lost a romantic lover can hardly compare 
with the tragedy in the life of the thirteen- 
year-old Ohio girl who tearfully sobs to 
her mother, after the family has been 
evicted and their household goods moved 
out into the street, “‘I just can’t go back 
to school any more. I couldn’t hold my 
head up. All the other girls will laugh at 
me.” 

This may be a serious way of iooking 
at the motion-picture problem. It is true, 
however, that at the present time the 
world is in a rather serious fix. One does 
not need to be an alarmist to feel that 
there are possibilities of war in Europe and 
Asia. The approximately eleven million 
unemployed in the United States, including 
hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women, cannot easily be laughed off. 
Certainly, to look upon the motion picture 
merely as an escape device is not a way of 
solving these problems—and they must 
be solved. 

Such a conception of the role of the 
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motion picture as I have outlined, how- 
ever, does not exclude the use of the 
motion picture as an agency for diversion 
and refreshment. The utterly unreal world | 
of fantasy, such as is portrayed in Three 
Little Pigs or in a slapstick comedy or 
musical play, has such value. Humor is a 
desirable solvent for life’s problems. We} 
do need to forget about our worries, but 
not through motion pictures which present 
alluring half-truths. None of us has any-} 
thing but praise for such entertaining and | 
diverting pictures as The Gay Divorcee,| 
One Night of Love, and others of this type. | 
They provide no escape, do not try to} 
present reality, but aim only to provide} 
an hour or two of diverting entertainment, } 
The fundamental problem, then, is} 
whether the arts shall provide escape,} 
diversion, or insight. Shall our arts focu 
with dramatic intensity on the realities of 
current life (and idealism is such a reality) 
or shall we continue to demand sugar an 
spice and everything nice—the fare of the} 
emotionally immature? | 
This is not the posing of an unimportan 
theoretical problem. A significantly large# 
number of children throughout the a 
States saw a movie last week. Were they} 
merely killing time, were they getting a 
better understanding of people, events, | 
and places, or were they collecting 
melange of misinformation, racial preju-} 
dice, individualistic life goals, and dis-: 

torted values? 
from Educational Research Bulletin 
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BLOCK-BOOKING 
William H. Short 


1. Do you know that movie exhibito 
generally have to buy their pictures in 
large blocks—on the principle of ‘“‘all o 
none’’—whether or not the pictures ar 
the kind they and their patrons desire? 

2. Do you know that this is what] 
“compulsory block-booking’ means? 

3. Do you know that your exhibitor} 
has to buy these blocks of pictures for the# 
most part without seeing them, or knowing} 
what they are going to be—before they are} 
even planned, and months before you and 
your children see them on the screen? 

4. Do you know that this is what i 
called “‘blind-selling’’? | 

5. Do you know that this trade practic 
of block-booking and _ blind-selling takes 
away the right of your community t 
select its own films, and gives autocrati 
power to the producers to force into i 
whatever they care to make? 

6. Do you know that in England com- 
pulsory block-booking and _blind-sellin 
were forbidden by Parliament as long ag 
as 1927? 

7. Do you know that this was done by} 
requiring the trade showing of motion pic-} 
tures before they could lawfully be offered. 
for rental, and by limiting the life of rental 
contracts to six months? 

Motion Picture Research Council. 
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Sharing Books in the Home 


Marie Cole Powell 


PP SIN E of the interesting and significant features 

of the Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago was a group of dioramas repre- 
senting the home of a century ago in contrast 
to the home of today. One saw the modern home, 
perhaps tucked in among a beehive of similar homes 
in a city-apartment building, equipped with telephone, 


' radio, electric refrigeration and either gas or electric 
' cooking devices. 


One felt the compression within a 
small space of human energy stifling for expression. 


| The on-looker realized that in this home effort was 


} 
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| 


{ 


| 
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| 


(| 
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' reduced to the minimum, for modern conveniences 
/ were making possible areas of leisure time and the 
_effortless enjoyment of arm-chair entertainment. 
‘Such entertainment was brought to this family over 
| alrwaves, and time was released for the possibility 
‘of reaching to the shelves, temptingly near, for one 
| after another of the world’s great books. Yet the long 
‘line of automobiles parked along the street in front 
| of this tower of homes symbolized the nervous eager- 


ness with which these city cliff-dwellers would seek 
refuge from this effortless existence in the numberless 


| moving-picture houses nearby or the amusement halls 


of the city. Let no one say that this hegira from the 


' home is characteristic of our city families alone, for 


“the deserted farm” is no mythological factor today, 
when, work over, the miles between farm and the 
nearest town are eagerly lapped up by revolving 
wheels, as youth, and even whole families, set out in 
search of adventures in recreation. 

The interested bystander, looking at these Expo- 
sition dioramas, does not want to be set down as one 
who is forever sighing for “the good old times,” for 
he sees in this release of leisure opportunities for the 
spirit of man to soar to heights unknown. But he looks 
a bit quizzically at the contrasting diorama of the 
home of a century ago, with its roaring log fire, in very 
fact the product of human hands, and its friendly 
neighbors dropping in for an evening of folk dances and 
corn roasting. In the daytime this home is transformed 
into a schoolroom for the boys and girls of the little 


community, and on Sunday it is sanctified by the 


bowed heads of these same friends and neighbors, met 
to remember that “this is the day the Lord hath 


made.” ’ 
A few years ago in a Maine village the local 


bakery had supplied for the church supper paper 


napkins which bore in one corner a tempting picture 
of a brown, crusty loaf with the inscription, ‘“The new 
home loaf with the old home flavor.” We would not 
relinquish for one moment the advantages which the 


world of today makes possible for us and our children. 
If we are honest with ourselves we must recognize that 
we do have a new home situation, the product of 
contemporary economic and industrial life. It is futile 
for us to indulge in vain regrets for the home that is 
no more. We must devote our energies to the task 
of seeing this modern home as it is, and of seeing that 
it has a character all its own. If the home of past years 
had some values which are worth preserving, we must 
be intelligent enough to discover ways of conserving 
those values in our new type of home. Can we pre- 
serve the “‘old home flavor’ in the home of today? 

Let us look at this leisure which is a product of 
the world of today and try to glimpse just a few of its 
implications for religious education. Someone has 
said that leisure is a state of mind. It must become a 
state of mind if the children and youth in our homes 
are to have any sense of security and any adequate 
consciousness of God, so fundamental to a genuine 
experience of religion. Parents need to realize that the 
very concepts of God as “‘Father,” “Companion of our 
spirits,’ “One who shares His life with His children,” 
can develop only in homes where there is leisure in 
which parents and children can share the life of the 
spirit together. For such concepts are caught at a 
very early age, long before the child does much reason- 
ing about them. Read Temple Bailey’s story, ‘““The 
Tranquil Beasts,” in which seven-year-old Peter envies 
his cousins because their mother had time for them. 
“Peter found that, while Aunt Jean was a very busy 
woman, she was not busy in the way that his mother 
was. She always seemed to find time for her boys and 
for Uncle Bob. When they came in, she would drift 
to the fire and the chintz chair, and sit there while 
they told her the news, or asked her opinion, or relieved 
their minds of some burden of thought. And at night 
she sat by the fire and knitted while the boys read 
aloud, or Uncle Bob told them all of his day’s work.’’* 

In one of his poems, John Masefield says ‘‘The 
hours that make us happy make us wise.”’ And surely 
there will be stored-up wisdom in hours spent by 
families together in the pursuit of happiness. When 
all of us in a modern home are rushing to catch buses, 
to get to school and office on time, eager to crowd into 
twenty-four hours all the extra-curricular activities 
that form a part of any individual’s life today, some- 
how or other the home life should be planned so that 
there are moments of tranquillity. Such tranquil 
moments will help to cultivate a mind at leisure from 


*From ‘‘The Holly Hedge.” 
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itself, an attitude of the spirit that is at least a pre- 
condition of an experience of God. 

Tense nerves relax, shrill voices soften, irritable 
manners give way to graciousness, nervous haste to 
poise and inner calm, and a sense of the overtones in 
the universe possesses us in a home which is 


A little plot 

Of time, hedged round 
With hours 

And days 

Wherein to raise 

Soul’s flowers. * 

The problem of how to create such a home at- 
mosphere becomes a unique one for each family, and 
the burden of the solution must fall upon the parents. 
No two family situations are just alike. The way in 
which one family will secure leisure hours will not be 
the method for every other family. One busy American 
family with four growing boys, ranging in age from 
six to sixteen, found the evening dinner hour, with a 
fifteen-minute period at its close, the time which they 
could best salvage from the business of living for con- 
versation and reading together. Some families have 
found those listless early Sunday afternoon hours 
times when all were together and could enjoy each 
other. One family, in a suburb of a great city, has 
made the Sunday-evening twilight supper hour its 
time for music, reading, and fellowship around the 
tea-table. 

As we try to work out a schedule which will permit 
us to share leisure with our children, let us remember 
that if “leisure is a state of mind,” like any other habit 
it will need to be started early. Here is a hope for 
young parents who do not need to struggle against 
habits of hectic family life already established, but 
whose family schedule is still a clean sheet on which 
they can write in some “hours that make us happy.” 

Let us remember, also, that it is not so much the 
quantity of the time that we spend with our children 
which counts, as the quality of what we put into it. 
A little time regularly and jealously saved, carefully 
planned for, and enthusiastically enjoyed by old and 
young, will offset in memory and in permanent 
influence a long procession of dull and uninspiring 
hours. 

This article deals specifically with only one 
teature of family leisure, and that is the possibility 
of sharing books together. “Sharing” is becoming 
quite a popular word in education today. Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne tells us that there has never been found 
an adequate substitute in the building of character for 
the ‘‘apprentice method.’ When those adults who 
have something in the way of ‘character’? to share 
with youth, embark with them upon the adventure 
of playing and working together, in the give-and-take 
of this adventure something happens to both the 
adults and the youth. If we apply this process of 
sharing to the home situation, the implication is that 
fathers and mothers shall really have an inner life 
of the spirit to share with their children. 

There is no way in which this sharing process is 
made easier for us than through the reading together 
and the discussion of good books, for 


*Audrey Silcox. 


He who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 

Down the ages; 

Gives that child a ship to sail 
Where the far adventures hail 
Down the sea 

Of destiny; 

Gives that child a vision, wide 
As the skies where stars abide, 
Clear and white 

Through the night; 

Gives that child great dreams to dream, 
Sunlit ways that flash and gleam 
Where the sages 

Tramp the ages. * 


Someone may ask, ‘‘How can we find books that 
boys and girls of all ages will enjoy reading aloud 
together?” This is not always the easiest thing in the 
world to do, but in the list of reading material sug- 
gested here an effort has been made to find books that 
will lend themselves to this shared reading. This is 
not always a feasible thing to do. There are times 
when one parent or the other will read with one child 
alone, or when the family group may be divided into 
an older and a younger section, so that genuine inter- 
ests may be satisfied and real problems of living be 
met. But it is an interesting fact that more and more, 
in the machine-made age in which we live, are old and 
young sharing the experiences of life. Both enjoy the 
moving picture. There is no distinction between old 
age and youth as we laugh and ery over “‘Little 
Women” or thrill over Davy’s adventures in “Treasure 
Island.” Together we travel to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, we climb Mount Everest, we see how a 
symphony orchestra is made up, we watch the earth’s |} 
surface contracting and expanding in a geological film; 
vicariously, through the magic of the silver screen, we 
fly in aeroplanes, we sail uncharted seas, we ride 
elephants through the jungles of Africa, or we climb 
to dizzy heights on the scaffolding of an uprising 
skyscraper. Increasingly adults, young people, and 
children are sharing certain community, national and 
world experiences. 

The radio becomes much the same kind of bond 
in many homes. The music, the news, the personalities, 
of the world are brought into the living-room of the | 
home, where members of the family listen either 
singly or together. It is regrettable that much that is 
undesirable filters through to imaginative ears as well 
as much that is fine. Some homes attempt to regulate | 
the amount and character of adult experience which 
their children are to absorb, either through the radio 
or the moving picture. But even the most careful 
parents cannot avoid the leveling process altogether. 
Some of them, to meet this situation, determine to 
make use of this newly shared experience construc- 
tively. And if this sharing of a common experience is 
becoming more frequent, then surely there are books 
which can be read by old and young in the family 
group. 

; The books suggested in the following list are those 
which, for one reason or another, may stimulate 


*A Book and a Child,” by William L. Stidger, in “I Saw God 
Wash the World.” 


_ religious growth. 
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The word “religious” is here inter- 
preted broadly. If we break the word up into smaller 
units of experience, we discover that closely linked 


_ with the religious quest is the seeking to understand 


the universe in which we live. So it has been thought 
that books which help us to feel the wonder of the 
universe, to feel at home in it and a part of it, may be 
considered religious books. 

Other books have been chosen because they 
develop appreciation either of people or stirring ideals, 
or achievements in the spiritual realm. Some—for 
instance the stories which deal with pioneer days in 
America—stress those qualities of simple living and 
strenuous endeavor which threaten to be lost in our 
material-centered civilization. To appreciate that true 
happiness consists not in “the abundance of things 


_ which a man possesseth’’ is to be far on our way 
_ toward a religious experience. 


Because of the shifting standards of conduct in 


_ this transition period in which we live, with its ques- 


tioning of authority and the traditional points of view, 
young people find it increasingly difficult to discover 
an adequate basis for ethical insight and decision. For 


_ this reason some books are suggested which portray 
_ young people meeting difficult situations and making 


their decisions on the basis of certain ideal values 
which they have set up for themselves. 
Since many people have found God by losing 


| themselves in devotion to a cause greater than them- 
| selves, books which make these lives vivid and appeal- 
ing have been included. The older boy or girl begins 


to think in terms of a life-work, so some books of 


' human interest, largely those with a strong story 


element, are included—books which are vivid enough 
for even the younger members of the family to enjoy. 
The sweep of history has been suggested so that 


' boys and girls, and adults as well, may sense the on- 
moving current of ideas, and say with the poet, 


Some call it Evolution; 
And others call it God. 


Always men have been stirred to fresh effort and 


| have had doors of the spirit opened to them by follow- 


/ 


ing in imagination the trail-blazers who have gone 
before or who are living life greatly in the present day. 


For that reason, biography plays an important part 


in the developing life. Here are men and women who 
' have been true to ideal values, who have thought out 


new and better ways of doing things, who have lived 
life graciously, or who have seen in their life-work the 
opportunity to raise mankind to higher levels of 
abundant living. Some of the biographies reveal how 
men and women, handicapped by physical limitations 
or by seeming lack of opportunity, have yet been able 
to achieve rich and full lives for themselves, and, in 
many cases, have been able to serve their generation. 

Since “religious living”’ is possible only in a world 
in which men act upon the .belief that all men are 
brothers, there are books which may tend to strengthen 
this bond of brotherhood by developing an apprecia- 
tion of people of other races and cultures. Such books 
may become, in very fact, “‘passports to peace.” 

The list is necessarily limited, and not all the good 
books to be found under any one of the headings are 


included. But it is hoped that the bibliography will 


suggest other books of a similar character which are 
coming off the press constantly and which are available 
in libraries. 

Following are briefly indicated some methods 
which may make reading together in the home inter- 
esting to all ages, and which may help to enlist the 
active cooperation of older and younger members of 
the family. 

1. Allow for individual choices. One member of 
the family may select the reading material and try to 
make it interesting to the whole group. 

2. Evenings may take on a special character, as a 
poetry evening, a story evening, a dramatic evening, 
a biography evening. 

3. A trip around the world, including travel, art, 
biography, music and stories, may be enjoyed. 

4. A map of civilization. Instead of buying a 
picture map the family can make one of its own, 
cutting out pictures from magazines and pasting them 
on the outline map of the world, as one or two of the 
books on the story of civilization are read aloud. 
Emphasis might be placed on the religions of the world. 

5. Reading may be related to the present interests 
of the family group. A new pet prompts an interest 
in animal stories. The first snowfall suggests Robert 
Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening,” 
and other snow poems. Some important event in 
Poland suggests Eric Kelly’s ‘“‘The Trumpeter of 
Krakow.” 

6. Sometimes it is interesting to compare books 
on the same general theme. Van Loon’s ‘‘Geography”’ 
may be read and compared with Hillyer’s ‘“‘Child’s 
Geography of the World.” It is fun to exchange ideas 
in regard to the different accounts. 

7. There are times when the younger members 
of the family will enjoy dramatizing stories or incidents 
in the lives of the famous people we are reading about. 

8. Occasionally the home hour on Sunday after- 
noon or Sunday evening may take on the air of a real 
program. Some of us will prepare the tea while the 
rest of us plan the reading hour. 

9. After we have read a number of books to- 
gether, some evening at the dinner table we may each 
represent a book or character from a book and each 
try to guess what the others are representing. 

10. Conversation can be encouraged. In ordinary 
life, people, old and young, enjoy telling what they 
like and why they like it. Abbe Dimnet remarks on 
the futility of much conversation in American homes. 
There is nothing like a good book to stimulate us to 
think and to exchange our thoughts. 

Whatever methods we employ to keep alive the 
interest in the reading hour, let us remember that our 
aim is not to make these family gatherings classroom 
exercises. There are times when reading shall be only 
for the younger group, and there may be other times 
when the older people may want to read and discuss 
a book which is far too mature for little brothers and 
sisters to understand. But if parents begin early 
enough, they can enlist the interest of adolescents in 
the home in searching for reading material which they, 
themselves, will enjoy and which they think they can 
make interesting to younger boys and girls. Often 
there will be certain chapters in books which the 
older ones are reading that the youngest can appre- 
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ciate, if someone briefly tells what has taken place up 
to this point. Enjoyment and appreciation are the 
experiences we seek to cultivate. 


Starred books are for younger children especially, 
although many of them will be enjoyed by the older 
ones. 

The World We Live In 
Hartman, Gertrude. ‘The World We Live In and How It Came 
to Be.” Macmillan. 
*Hillyer, V. M. ‘‘A Child’s Geography of the World.”” Appleton- 

Century. 

Van Loon, Hendrik W. 

Liveright. 

*Reed, W. Maxwell. “‘The Earth for Sam.” Harcourt, Brace. 


“The Story of Mankind.’ Boni & 


*Brleigh, Eva. ‘In the Beginning.”” Doubleday, Doran. A First © 


History for Little Children. 

Webster, Hanson H. ‘‘Travel by Air, Land and Sea.’”’ Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Jacobson, Egbert G. ‘The Earth.’ 
of Progress Wonder Library. 
Chicago. 

Knapp-Fisher, H. C. ““The Modern World: A Pageant of Today.” 
Dutton. 


Monograph in a Century 
620 North Michigan Ave., 


The World of Nature 

Beebe, William. “The Arcturus Adventure.’ Putnam. 

Brasher, Rex. ‘‘Secrets of the Friendly Woods. Appleton-Century. 

Putnam, D. B. ‘David Goes Voyaging,’ and ‘‘David Goes to 
Greenland.”’ Putnam. 

Scoville, Samuel, Jr. ““Everyday Adventures.” Little, Brown. 

Sharp, Dallas Lore. ‘‘The Fall of the Year.”’ “The Spring of the 
Year.” “Winter.” “Summer.” Houghton Mifflin. 

Mills, Enos A. ‘‘A Thousand Year Pine.” Houghton Mifflin. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice. ‘“‘The Children’s Life of the Bee.”” Dodd, 
Mead. 

Hawksworth, Hallam. ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a Pebble.” 
Scribners. 

Grahame, Kenneth. ‘‘The Wind in the Willows.” Scribners. 

Turley, Charles. ‘““The Voyages of Captain Scott,’”’ Dodd, Mead. 


Animal Stories 
Ollivant, Alfred. “Bob, Son of Battle.’ Doubleday, Doran. 
Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. ‘‘Gay Neck: the Story of a Pigeon.” 
Dutton. 
Muir, John. “‘Stickeen: The Story of a Dog.’””? Houghton Mifflin. 
James, Will. “Smoky.” Scribners. 


Other Worlds Than Ours 
*Reed, W. Maxwell. “‘The Stars for Sam.”’ Harcourt, Brace. 
*Fontany, Elena. “Other Worlds Than This.” Follett. 
Markowitz, William. “Planets.” Monograph in a Century of 
Progress Wonder Library, 620 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Baker, Robert H. ‘‘When the Stars Come Out.” Viking. 


The American Scene 

Hartman, Gertrude. ‘‘These United States.’’ Macmillan. 

Huberman, Leo. “‘We, the People.”’ Harpers. 

Meigs, Cornelia. “Swift Rivers.” Little, Brown. A story of 
log-roiling on the Mississippi River. Excellent characteriza- 
tion, especially of the grandfather. 

Grey, Katharine ‘‘Rolling Wheels.”’ Little, Brown. A story 
about people worth knowing, with the scene laid in the 
Middle West during the westward trek from Indiana. 

Brown, Harriet Connor. ‘‘Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years.” Little, Brown. 

Robinson, Lincoln F. ‘‘Jack’s House.” Viking. “How Jack 
lived from seven to seventeen and what his own house in 
the woods did for him.”’ 

*Coatsworth, Elizabeth. ‘Away Goes Sally.”” Macmillan. Story 
of Sally’s trip from Hingham to the Penobscot River in a 
little house built by Uncle Joseph and drawn on a sledge 
by six yoke of oxen. 


Meader, Stephen W. “Lumberjack.” Harcourt, Brace. A good 
story of a boy’s experiences in a lumber camp. 
Dalgliesh, Alice. “America Travels.” Macmillan. 


Contemporary Life 


Lent, Henry B. “Clear Track Ahead!’ 
and ‘‘Wide Road Ahead!’ Macmillan. 
building of trains, ships and automobiles. 
modern invention and building. 

Stanford, Alfred B. “Men, Fish and Boats.’’ Morrow. Story 
of the daily life of the North Atlantic fisherman. 

Beebe, William. ‘Exploring with Beebe.”’ Putnam. 


“Full Steam Ahead!’” 
The stories of the 
The wonder of 


The Story of Civilization 


George, Lloyd, and Gilman, James. ‘‘Modern Mercuries: The 
Story of Communication.” McBride. 

Ilin, M. “Black on White,” and ‘‘What Time Is It?” Lippincott. 
The stories of printing and the recording of time. 

Butterfield, Emily H. “The Young People’s Story of Archi- 
tecture.’’ Dodd, Mead. 

Lamprey, L. ‘All The Ways of Building.” Macmillan. A story 
of architecture. 

Miller, Olive K., and Baum, Harry N. ‘‘My Book of History.” 
(Three volumes.) Book House for Children. | 

Seeger, Elizabeth. ‘‘The Pageant of Chinese History.” 
mans, Green. 

Lansing, Marion F. 
Doran. 

*Hillyer, V. M. “A Child’s History of the World.” 
Century. 

Hillyer, V. M. “‘A Child’s History of Art.’”” Appleton-Century. 


Long- 
“Great Moments in Freedom.” Doubleday, 


Appleton- 


Some Picture Books for the Family to Enjoy 


*La Varre, Andre and William. “Johnny Round the World.’” 
Simon & Schuster. 

Cross, Charles. ‘‘A Picture of America.’”’ Simon & Schuster. 

*Naumburg, Elsa, and Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. ‘‘Skyscrapers.’” 
Day. : 

Street, J. Fletcher. “Brief Bird Biographies.’’ Grosset & Dunlap. 

Stevens, Bertha. “Child and Universe.” Day. Text for adults, 
but unusual photographs for all ages. 

The Orthovis Co. “‘The Bird Kingdom.” 


Poetry 


*Thompson, Blanche Jennings. “Silver Pennies.” Macmillan. 

*Barrows, Marjorie. ‘‘One Hundred Best Poems for Children.” 
Whitman. 

*Knippel, Dolores. ‘“‘Poems for the Very Young Child.’”’ Whitman. 

Monroe, Harriet, and Zabel, Morton. ‘Poems for Every Mood.” 
Whitman. j 

Untermeyer, Louis. ‘This Singing World.” Harcourt, Brace. 

Shipman, Dorothy M. “Stardust and Holly.”” Macmillan. 

Mountsier, Mabel. “Singing Youth.’’ Harpers. Poems by 
children and young people. 

Sergent, Nellie B. ‘‘Younger Poets.” Appleton-Century. 

Auslander, Joseph, and Hill, Frank Ernest. ‘“The Winged Horse.” 
Doubleday, Doran. The story of poets and poetry. 

Clark, Thomas Curtis, and Gillespie, Esther A. “Quotable 
Poems.” (Two volumes.) Willett, Clark. 

Huffard, Grace, and Carlisle, Laura. “My Poetry Book.’’ Winston. 


Devotional Materials 
Mattoon, Laura I., and Bragdon, Helen D. 
Open.” Appleton-Centiry. 
Page, Kirby. “Living Creatively.” Farrar & Rinehart. “The 
Girl’s Every Day Book.’’ Woman’s Press. - 
Leavens, Robert French. “Great Companions.” Beacon. 
Jones, Rufus M. ‘Finding the Trail of Life.” Macmillan. 


“Services for the 


All of the above devotional material is for adolescents 
or adults, but certain selected passages could be interpreted 
to younger members of the family. 
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Bonsall, Elizabeth H. ‘Famous Hymns, with Stories and 
Pictures,” and ‘Famous Bible Pictures and Stories They 
Tell.” American Sunday School Union. 

Pain, Godfrey S. ‘“‘Prayers for Intermediate Worship.” Metho- 
dist Sunday School Department, London. 
Street, Doris W. ‘Worship for Little Children.” 

Sunday School Department, London. 


Methodist 


Biography 

Monvel, M. Boutet de. ‘Joan of Arc.” Appleton-Century. 

Jottler, Joseph, and Jaffe, Haym. ‘Heroes of Civilization.” 
Little, Brown. 

lewett, Sophie. ‘‘God’s Troubadour.’ Crowell. 

Muir, John. ‘The Story of My Boyhood and Youth.” Houghton 

| Mifflin. 

Twain, Mark. 
Harpers. 

‘Wade, Mary H. ‘The Boy Who Dared.” Appleton-Century. 
The Adventurous Life of William Penn. 

Wallace, Archer. ‘“Hands Around the World.” Doubleday, Doran. 
Heroes of Many Lands. 

Wallace, Archer. “(Overcoming Handicaps.” Doubleday, Doran. 

Sirkland, Winifred and Frances. ‘Girls Who Made Good.” 
Harpers. 

Shaw, Anna Howard. “The Story of a Pioneer.” Harpers. 

Sugimoto, Etsu Inagaki. ‘‘A Daughter of the Samurai.’”’ Double- 
day, Doran. 

‘Looker, Harle. ‘“‘The White House Gang.” Revell. 

Byers, Tracy. ‘Martha Berry; The Sunday Lady of Possum 
Trot.” Putnam. 

Je Kruif, Paul. ‘‘Microbe Hunters,’ 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Antin, Mary. ‘“The Promised Land.’ Houghton Mifflin. 

Jhase, Mary Ellen. ‘‘A Goodly Heritage.” Holt. 

wilbert, Ariadne. ‘‘More Than Conquerors. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 

Seller, Helen. “The Story of My Life.’’ Doubleday, Doran. 

Vleigs, Cornelia. “Invincible Louisa.”’ Little, Brown. 

Hallock, Grace T., and Turner, Clair E. ‘Edward Livingston 
Trudeau.” Heath. 

Jammond, John W. “The Magician of Science: The Boys’ Life 
of Steinmetz.”’ Appleton-Century. 

xoss, Madeleine. ‘“‘Beethoven, Master Musician.’’ Doubleday, 
Doran. 

shaler, Sophia. ‘“‘Masters of Fate.’’ Duffield & Green. 

Dmerson, Edwin. ‘‘Adventures of Theodore Roosevelt.’”’? Dutton. 

3rower, Harriette M. ‘“Story-Lives of Master Musicians.” 
Stokes. 

xrenfell, Sir Wilfred T. “‘Forty Years for Labrador.’”’ Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Nashington, Booker T. ‘Up from Slavery.’ Houghton Mifflin. 

30k, Edward. “The Americanization of Edward Bok.” Scribners. 

iteiner, Edward A. ‘‘From Alien to Citizen.” Revell. 

jandburg, Carl. ‘‘Abe Lincoln Grows Up.” Harcourt, Brace. 

Niebuhr, Hulda. ‘Greatness Passing By.’’ Scribners. 

iddams, Jane. ‘‘Twenty Years at Hull House,” and ‘Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House.” Macmillan. 

-almer, George H. ‘‘Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Mifflin. 


“Personal Recollections of Joan of Are.” 


, 


and ‘‘Hunger Fighters.” 


a” 


Houghton 


Stories with a Purpose 


'rench, H. W. “Lance of Kanana.”’ Lothrop, Lee. Overcoming 
the fear of being a coward. 

Virza, Youel B. ‘‘Son of the Sword.’ Viking. 
people from the sword to a life of peace. 

feyliger, William. “The Silver Run, a Story of the Sardine 
Industry.’’ Appleton-Century. Emphasizes business ethics. 

taymond, Margaret Thomsen. ‘‘A Bend in the Road.” Long- 
mans, Green. Learning to face reality with courage and 
conviction. 

Tess, Fjeril. ‘‘Sandra’s Cellar.” 

~ of books. 


Leading his 


Macmillan. The fascination 


Hess, Fjeril. “The Mounted Falcon.’ Macmillan. 
college girls establishing a playground in Prague. 

Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. “Told Under the Blue Umbrella.” A book of stories 
for older brothers and sisters to read to the youngest 
ones. 


Story of 


Christmas Stories 


*Van Buren, Maud, and Bemis, Katharine I. “Christmas in 
Storyland,” and ‘“‘Christmas in Modern Story.” Appleton- 
Century. 

Bailey, Temple. “‘The Holly Hedge.’”’ Penn. 

*Kelly, Eric P. ‘“The Christmas Nightingale.” Macmillan. 

*Crownfield, Gertrude. “The Feast of Noel.’ Dutton. 


World Friendship 


Armer, Laura Adams. “Dark Circle of Branches.” Longmans, 
Green. 

*Converse, Bertha H. “Little Kin Chan.”’ Friendship. 

*Walton, Eda Lou. ‘‘Turauoise Boy and White Shell Girl.’’ 
Crowell. 

*Sperry, Armstrong. “One Day with Manu.” Winston. 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. ‘‘Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze.” 
Winston. 

Young, Egerton Ryerson. 
cation Movement. 

Buck, Pearl. ‘““The Young Revolutionist.’’ Friendship. 

Miller, Elizabeth C. ‘‘Children of the Mountain Eagle.”’ Double- 
day, Doran. 

Jenness, Mary. ‘‘The Orient Steps Out.’ Abingdon. 

Hunting, Harold B. ‘Pioneers of Goodwill.” Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 

Shannon, Monica. “Dobry.” Viking. 

*Sawyer, Ruth. “Tono Antonio.” Viking. 

Crew, Helen Coale. ‘‘Saturday’s Children.” Little, Brown. 

Schwartz, Julia A. “From Then Till Now.”’ World Book. 

Wallace, Archer. ‘“Heroes of Peace.’’ Harpers. 

Hulbert, Winifred. ‘‘Cease Firing.’”’ Macmillan. 

Upjohn, Anna M. “Friends in Strange Garments.” Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Mirza, Youel B. “Myself When Young.” 
A story of Persian life. 


“Three Arrows.’ Missionary Edu- 


Doubleday, Doran. 


Bible Stories 
Jenness, Mary. “Men Who Stood Alone.” Harpers. 
*Brooks, Annie Sill. “Stories of Kador and Others Who Lived 
in Bible Times.’”’ Onward Press. 
Henry, Lyman I. “Paul: Son of Kish.” University of Chicago. 
Mathews, Basil. ‘‘Paul the Dauntless.”” Revell. 
*Entwistle, Mary. “Habeeb: a Boy of Palestine.’ Church. 


*King, Marian. “Amnon: A Lad of Palestine,’ Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Blanchard, Ferdinand Q. ‘How One Man Changed the World.” 
Pilgrim. 

Jones, Rufus M. “The Boy Jesus and His Companions.” Mac- 
millan. 


Oxenham, John. ‘“The Hidden Years.” Longmans, Green. 

Van Loon, Hendrik W. “The Story of the Bible.”’ Boni & Live- 
right. 

Anonymous. “By An Unknown Disciple.’”’ Harpers. 

Bonser, Edna. “(How the Early Hebrews Lived and Learned.” 
Maemillan. Excellent story material of nomadic people, but 
uncritical in treatment of some Old Testament stories. 

*Fox, H. W. ‘Tales from the Old Testament.” Harpers. 

*Mohr, Washburne, and Beatty. ‘Days Before Houses,” 
“Egyptians of Long Ago,’ ‘Babylonia and Assyria,” 
and ‘“‘Palestine and Syria.”” Rand-McNally. 

Waterhouse, G. ‘‘The Gospel Story of Jesus.”’ Harpers. Illustra- 
tions by William Hole. 

Sherman and Kent. ‘‘The Children’s Bible.”’ Scribners. 

*Petersham, Maud and Miska. “The Christ Child.”’ Doubleday, 
Doran. Effective illustrations. 
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Statement from the Commission of Appraisal 


HE Commission of Appraisal, which has met 
twice in New York City, on December 14 
and December 29, wishes to make a brief 

2 statement of the general scope and method 
of its work, and also to enlist the active cooperation 
of every organization and individual within the entire 
fellowship of the Unitarian denomination. 

The members of the Commission have been much 
impressed by the broad spirit and statesmanlike lan- 
guage of the resolution under which they were ap- 
pointed. Quite plainly, the denomination intends 
that this study shall be an appraisal, and not merely 
a survey or investigation; and this means that it is 
to be concerned chiefly with fundamental values and 
purposes, and only in a secondary degree with ma- 
chinery and methods of organization. The aim of an 
appraisal should be wholly constructive, becoming 
critical only if it should develop that existing practices 
might serve the basic purposes of the fellowship better 
if they were changed. 

Such an appraisal would have little value if it were 
merely the work of a small group of individuals, how- 
ever competent or conscientious. To be of real 
significance, it must be the product of a widespread 
process of self-appraisal in which everyone concerned 
with any aspect of our common enterprise shall have 
a direct and appropriate part. The Commission is, 
therefore, first of all engaged in organizing the process 
of self-appraisal on a wide scale. 

Two things are essential if we are to carry out this 
organization to a fruitful conclusion: expert direction, 
and general participation. To secure the former, we 
have appointed Dr. H. Paul Douglass as Technical 
Director, and it is our sincere belief that there is no 
man in the country better qualified, both by training 
and experience, for this task. We bespeak for him the 
cordial and enthusiastic backing of the fellowship. 

The second requirement is general participation 
by all who are interested in our Unitarian cause. It is 
proposed to organize about thirty carefully selected 
and widely scattered discussion groups, to function 
under the personal supervision of the Director. In 
addition, it is hoped that many other groups, of vary- 
ing size and make-up, will, on their own initiative, take 
part in the effort to think through to sound conclusions 
the basic problems confronting us. Details as to both 
types of discussion group will be announced later. 

Furthermore, the Commission is asking a con- 
siderable number of men and women in places of 
official responsibility to prepare memoranda covering 
the work of particular organizations, not only reporting 
facts but making recommendations and suggestions. 
These memoranda will be supplemented, we hope, by 
communications from individuals who are personally 
interested in one or another aspect of the work. The 
Commission wishes to solicit such communications 
from anyone who may be willing to share in this 
effort to discover ‘‘the mind of the denomination.”’ 

In particular, it is important to learn of new and 
hopeful experiments now going on within our fellow- 
ship. We believe that our emphasis on the autonomy 
of the local parish has kept many interesting and 


valuable ideas from receiving the wider publicit 
among us which they deserve. 

In these various ways—and in others which ma 
occur to those who start thinking constructively about 
the process of self-appraisal—we believe we can gradu 
ally come to a comprehensive understanding of wha: 
our people think and believe about the future of the 
denomination; and we count with confidence upo 
receiving the hearty and thoughtful cooperation o 
everyone concerned. 

One further point. The appraisal, as conceive 
by the Commission, will necessarily take a long time 
As a tentative date, we have set December 1, 1935) 
for the conclusion of the preliminary inquiry; and the 
work of interpreting and organizing the results of the 
inquiry will take several months more. In the mean| 
time, it is obviously essential that every parish, every 
organization, and every denominational enterpris¢ 
should receive undiminished support from us lll 
Any slackening at this time would have most seriou 
consequences. Until we are ready to announce th 
plan of campaign for a great advance, it is imperative 
that we hold our present lines at every point with 
dogged determination. 

For the Commission, 
Frederick M. Eliot, Chairman. 


* * 


A Message ee Dr. Douglass 


E resolution constituting the Commissio} 
instructed it to appraise the values of th 
Unitarian movement as well as the worl 
and methods of its agencies. The resolutio 
further indicated something of the method co 
templated, in that it provided for the setting-up of 
regional and other groups to make suggestions to th} 
Commission. | 

Under this charter the general course of appraisal 
studies has been mapped and the first phase projecte 
in some detail. That phase relates primarily to th 


t 
appraisal of values. In this process the widest partid| 
ipation will be sought by means of discussion group} 
organized in every Unitarian church which is willin 
to give serious cooperation. These groups will be asked 
to give several sessions to discussion upon a suggeste# 
set of live topics. Forms will be provided for thf 
comparable recording of the range and trend of idea 
and the agreements reached. These records will con 
stitute a main source for the Commission’s report. | 
By early spring a small booklet will be availabl 
outlining the proposed discussions and furnishing 
common body of historical and factual data, as wel 
as a selection of more theoretical statements of recall 
nized sources on the basis of which discussions mai 
proceed. The discussion outline will be develope} 
from replies now being sought from representati | 
Unitarians throughout the country to a group d 
provocative questions. In other words, the matte | 
to be referred to the churches are being formulated 
out of the actual thinking of living persons rather tha} 
derived by a logical analysis of documents or pre 
nouncements from the past. 
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The Director of Studies will be in position to offer 
to give intensive attention to a limited number of 
discussion groups in representative communities, 
| distributed so as to cover all types of Unitarian work 
in all parts of the country. He will observe the course 
of discussion and note the emergence of recurring 
i problems as well as the solutions proposed. This will 
put him in position to interpret the results from the 
inside as “a participating observer’’ and to unify his 
impression of the total process for the benefit of the 
Commission in formulating its final report. 

_ Simultaneously with studies in the field of values, 
inquiry as to institutional methods and agencies will 
| begin. The instruments in use in previous studies, as 
_ well as those now being applied by a number of other 
| denominations engaged in re-appraisals, are being 
collected. The Unitarian agencies will be invited to 
| put data in the hands of the Commission for study. 
On the basis of these data specific points for further 
| Inquiry will be determined. Before the end of the study 
| It is hoped to secure from every Unitarian church some 
compact statement of its work and problems, and also 
to secure certain data on the problems of the ministry. 
In adopting these plans for its studies, the Com- 
/ Mission turns its back on all inquisitorial attitudes. 
An important job has been given it on behalf of every 
Unitarian. In discharging its obligation it proposes 
_ to use methods in which every Unitarian may have a 
_share. Its chairman asks whole-hearted cooperation 
_ from all churches and individuals to whom approaches 
for concrete cooperation may be made by interview 
or correspondence. 
H, Paul Douglass, 
Director of Studies. 


* * 


Dr. Douglass Qualifies 


@5) HE selection of Dr. H. Paul Douglass as 
 &)| Director of Studies for the Commission of 

We! Appraisal brings us a man entirely adequate 
| for the tremendous task that has been 
assigned him. After the Commission outlined its 
general policies it was to be expected that some tech- 
nical expert would be employed to advise with the 
Commission on procedures, and then be responsible 
for carrying out the procedures agreed upon. 

Born in Iowa, Dr. Douglass graduated from 
Grinnell College, then continued a preparation for the 
ministry in Andover and Harvard Divinity Schools. 
He was ordained in the Congregational ministry in 
1894, and held pastorates in [owa and Missouri for 
twelve years. Following this active ministry came a 
long period of service with the American Missionary 
Association, first as superintendent of education, later 
as secretary. After overseas service in the Y. M.C. A. 
and Army Education Corps, Dr. Douglass spent a year 
with the Interchurch World Movement. For the past 
thirteen years he has been project director of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, especially 
active in the conduct of urban, social and religious 
studies. He was the director of the China staff of Fact 


Finders for the Laymen’s Foreign Missionary Inquiry. 


His most recent factual investigation was concerned 
with a study of and consequent recommendations for 
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the revision of the Supervisional and Connectional 
System of the Methodist Episcopal Church. At present 
Dr. Douglass is a member of the Strategy Committee 
of the Congregational Church engaged in planning for 
the reorganization of national agencies of that de- 
nomination. 

W. Linwood Chase. 


* * * 


An Essential of Life 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
S OMETHING has been withdrawn from the 
~~ 


¢ 


home by the modern arrangement of pro- 


(2, 
iF Ny) ducing what humanity needs; something 


which although impersonal and abstract is 
more needful for healthful life, is more life-giving, than 
any of the other elements lost from the home—more 
than father and mother or uncles or aunts or play- 
mates, or the sense of the past as real. Something 
without which the human soul, body and mind sickens 
and dies. The old-time home used to be full of this 
vital and irreplaceable element of health, from capa- 
cious cellar with its home-cured pork and home-made 
preserves to airy attic with its spinning-wheel walk. 
There was not a room in any home in the period before 
the industrial revolution, in which one did not breathe 
in this oxygen of the personality. Men and women of 
those times were upheld by it in full strength and 
vigor through all the savage material hardships of the 
pioneer life. Their children fed on it and grew to their 
full stature. And nobody gave it a thought; it was 
taken for granted as we take air for granted. It was 
always there, had always been there except in a few 
lives sickly with too much ease. And while everyone 
was taking it for granted, the machine was insidiously, 
little by little, day by day, carrying it out of the home. 

You must know of course the life-element to 
which I am referring. If I wore a hat I would take it 
off and bow low to salute it as I speak its noble, its 
royal name—the exercise of skill, which is to the human 
personality what food and drink are to the body. 

Without the exercise of skill men would still be 
unclothed, unsheltered animals, dependent on chance 
for food. All of our human advance depends upon 
skill, our health, our happiness. Take everything away 
from a man—clothing, food, companionship, hope— 
and leave him some skills to exercise, and he will sur- 
vive in health. Robinson Crusoe is the immortal proof 
of this. Heap on him all the material goods of life and 
withdraw from him all opportunities to acquire and 
use skill, and he loses his mental balance and becomes 
a misery to himself—many and many a tragic dis- 
tracted rich man’s son and daughter bear witness to 
this. Many and many such a one is saved from the 
black pit, solely by the presence in his life of athletic 
skills to be exercised. 

What is skill but the emergence into reality and 
life of the most godlike element in our nature, the 
instinct to make something out of chaos, to create 
something shapely from raw material that has no 
shape? And this essential of life, the exercise of creative 
skills, has been sucked out of the home and nearly out 
of human life, by the irresistible vacuum of the ma- 
chine and the principle of the division of labor. 
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HITLER’S SECOND TRIUMPH 


OT since the last week of January, 1933, has 
National Socialism in Germany gained such 
an unqualified victory as the Saar plebiscite. 

Anything short of a landslide on January 13 might 
have been construed as a blow to the prestige of Hitler 
within the Reich. But the Saarlanders by registering 
ninety percent of the total vote for reunion with 
Germany have contributed much to the enhancement 
and stabilization of the F'wehrer’s power. 

Like so many international problems, immediate 
solutions lead only to a new complex of difficulties. 
The European nations are only at the beginning of new 
confusion in the mining valley. Before these lines 
reach print the attitude of the Saar minority will be 
known. If they choose to go down fighting as did the 
Viennese socialists there will be a new chapter of blood 
in the contemporary history of central Europe. Their 
fate cannot be unlike the martyrs of last February, but 
in their final acts of desperation they will leave wounds 
not easily healed. Soon or late that minority, far more 
numerous than the vote of 46,000 indicates, will make 
its way into France or some other neighboring state 
to add to the burden of emigre relief. This is not to 
mention the 5,000 Jews now resident in the Saar. 
What is to be their plight? Those who are able may 
leave to augment those of the non-Aryan population 
of the Germany that has already fled; the poor must 
remain to suffer with their lot. It is too much to be- 
lieve that minorities in this area are to be regarded in 
terms other than those of the country as a whole. 
Agreements arrived at in the terms of existing treaties 
are not apt to be observed by the fanatical rank and 
file. 

English statesmen in the negotiations of the last 
few months have assumed that the plebiscite would 
quell fears and lead to a rapprochement between 
France and Germany. Hitler himself on August 26 
last at Ehrenbreitstein insisted that this problem alone 
stood between France and the Fatherland. Such an 
assumption would be heartening but for other inescap- 


able factors. In “Mein Kampf’ Hitler takes quite 
another view. That weltanschauwung of National 
Socialism maintains that there can be no reconciliation 
between the two countries. Which of these expressions 
of policy constitutes the most fundamental enunciation 
of attitude is a problem of European statesmanship. 
On the basis of recent activity in the French foreign 
office we find it not difficult to decide what the choice 
has been. If France has yielded to English pressure 
she has done it in the light of her agreements with 
Italy and Russia, two avowed enemies of the Third 
Reich. 

The tragedy of Europe remains, though one sore 
spot seems slightly healed. No old animosity has 
yielded; no fundamental problem has been solved. 
Even those who voted affirmatively less than two 
weeks ago may find that they have regained their 
nationality and lost their liberty. Within the Reich — 
Hitler may feel somewhat more at ease. The fact 
remains that those he leads are more completely en- 
circled than at any time since the days immediately — 
following the war. And where are the statesmen to 
change the scene? 

Raymond B. Bragg. 


* * 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


O important to church life and religious growth 
have Sunday schools been considered that at — 
times those most interested or most critical have 

made some rather radical proposals concerning that 
institution. Probably in recent years no more severe — 
indictment has been brought against the Sunday 
school than the case built up by Mrs. Margueritte 
Harmon Bro in a recent issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury. 

Mrs. Bro contends that such data as we do have 
about Sunday schools as a force in character develop- 
ment “make us ring with question marks the whole 
Sunday-school enterprise in the modern church.” 
These schools do not even possess the components of a 
good educational plant, for ‘‘the average Sunday school 
is taught by an untrained staff; its equipment is 
woefully meager ; the curriculum is neither scientifically 
sound, comprehensive, nor sufficiently centered about 
the child’s experience; the textbooks are biased in 
attitude and limited in scope; the pupils’ attendance 
is haphazard, and the time spent by the average 
Protestant Sunday school is something less than 
thirty minutes of instruction per week and less than 
forty hours per year.” Furthermore, the present 
pattern fails to function because ‘“‘the church has been 
fitting the child to the garment and then wearing the 
garment as a cloak-of-custom.” . 

It is quite unlikely that the institution of the 
Sunday school as such will be annihilated. Neverthe-. 
less, unless the rank and file of Sunday schools thor- 
oughly revise their whole program toward something 
coming closer to the experiences and needs of modern 
youth, they will destroy themselves. Too many young 
people are held to church-school attendance by 


_ parental pressure. 


Whether or not one agrees with Mrs. Bro is 
comparatively unimportant. What is important is 
that we face honestly and fearlessly those charges 
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that she brings against the Sunday school, believing 
them real liabilities in true religious education. She 
says that “the Sunday school detracts from the 
spiritual usefulness of the church” and “offers an 
insufficient interpretation of religious experience which 
tends to block off more adequate interpretations.”’ 
Are all the elements of the Unitarian church-school 
program adding to the spiritual emphasis of the 
church, and does that program provide an adequate 
interpretation of religious experience? Above all, have 
we a program? Should we have a program? 

It may be that when we are given a director for 
our Department of Religious Education we shall have 
ideas translated into action, and shall see day dreams 
-eventuate in realities. In recent months, not one 
“Letter to the Editor’ has given any indication that 
anyone is concerned over our denominational policy 
in religious education. Perhaps, no one is. 

W. Linwood Chase. 


* * 


SOCIAL ACTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


HE announcement that the Religion and Labor 
Foundation is to send a questionnaire on re- 
ligion in social action to all the religious leaders 

iof the nation, including Protestants, Catholics, and 

‘Jews—a total of 109,000—is of national significance. 

‘This is the first time that a religious questionnaire has 

tested the social-action pattern of the American 

religious leader. Previous questionnaires have asked 
for his attitude on various social issues. The out- 
standing significance of the present inquiry is that 
it is not content with attitudes which may be more 
theoretical than real, but insists on knowing what 
definite types of social action have been taken by 
religious leaders. The questionnaire is highly educa- 
tional, since forty-five forms of action are listed. For 
example, one question asks, ‘‘Will you get acquainted 
with the officials of the labor unions in your commu- 
nity?” Another asks whether the church itself will have 
its own printing done in trade-union shops. Every 
religious leader who responds can mark a cross saying 

‘that he will do the type of action proposed or that he 

‘won’t, or that he is in doubt, or that he has done i, 

or, finally, that his local situation prevents. 

Perhaps the most significant question is the last, 
which reads: “‘Please- describe in as detailed form as 
you desire the most significant thing you or your 
religious institution have done during the past year 
for social justice.” Just to read over the various forms 
of social action listed is to stimulate thinking and 
promote action. The Foundation, however, proposes 
to summarize the replies, giving the totals by denomi- 
nations and communions and by various fields of 
action. They also will put out such pamphlets as 
“What One Hundred Ministers are doing in the Field 
of Social Action.’ These pamphlets will then go back 
to the religious leaders signing the questionnaire to 
stimulate further their action. soi 

We urge every minister and religious leader to 
fill in this social-action questionnaire and return it 
to the Religion and Labor Foundation. It is without 
doubt the most significant educational survey of 
religion in action which has ever been taken. When 
the returns are all in and the results known, various 


conferences will be arranged between ministers and 
laymen to study the results and discuss the relation 
of the findings to the local situations and needs. The 
Christian Register wishes heartily to endorse this 
movement and to congratulate the Religion and Labor 
Foundation on undertaking this vital task. 

Jerome Davis. 


We suggest that those of our readers who are interested in 
the questionnaire write the National Religion and Labor Foun- 
dation, 304 Crown Street, New Haven, Conn., for a copy. The 
Foundation invites your participation in the poll. 

The Editor. 


x x 


THE PEOPLE STIR 


OME years ago national publicity was given to an 

- utterance by William Howard Taft urging young 

men of education and independence to take up 
politics as a career, and devote their lives to public 
service. While hardly as dramatic as Mr. Greeley’s 
“Go West, young man!”’ this invitation of Mr. Taft, 
fortified with an appeal to the historic relationship 
between university education and political leadership 
in England, may have started the blood of many a 
budding young bond salesman boiling with new 
ambition. We have no accurate statistics. 

However, it remained for circumstances and the 
New Deal to dramatize the voice of Mr. Taft, crying 
in the American wilderness. There is still a good deal 
of smoke in our eyes, but we hazard the prophecy 
that, when the smoke has cleared away, the “‘brain- 
trust” strategy, with all of its fumbling, will point a 
new way in the development of American political 
leadership. With the amazing ability of both the 
Democratic and Republican parties for stealing from 
their opponent whatever strategy and whatever 
glowing objectives have stirred a responsive note 
in the hearts of the American people, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the Republicans may be outdoing the 
Democrats in programs of social insurance, of regional 
planning, and of brain-trusting, even as the Democrats 
tried very hard in 1932 to pull the strings by which 
Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover had so successfully made 
the people dance. By the law of averages there must 
be a few intelligent men among all these professors. 
Necessity seems to have started the band-wagon roll- 
ing somewhat in the right direction, whichever party 
is In power. 

Meanwhile, beneath the smoke, solid reserves are 
being drawn up. We understand that students in 
American colleges and universities are turning with 
renewed interest to the study of sociology, economics, 
and political science. Clearly the reading of the 
American people and their close interest in affairs at 
Washington have taken a turn for the better. The 
announcement that two new courses in Regional 
Planning will be offered in Cornell University next 
semester is characteristic of this new influence. We 
may still be a long way from that “foresight’’ which 
Mr. Whitehead has lifted into our consciousness by his 
vast perspective, and we may batter this idea half to 
death with our customary exaggerated American 
enthusiasm, but at least the idea has taken hold and 
the American people stir. 

Leshie T. Pennington. 
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Money has come for each Appeal this past 
month and thisis encouraging; but contribu- 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Alliance Appeals 


tions must come from many more branches 
to complete the total amount needed. 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students 
Bronx Free Fellowship 


TMeyaercionin, INH. - cope ea daeonnsoade 
ELOUSEOMALLOXASt er eNaieeets 4 eaeeere nee ete 
Mem phisi enna sy te each taree ede aan ote 
Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 

Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters ... 
Pacific School for the Ministry.......... 
RroctorAcademiygrnae teks seinen terres 
Statlsland Renovation. te eeeieraei 

Young People’s Religious Union ........ 


International 


Bulvariagrs ca tocitiocne is ae ere ee 


Hungary 
India 


Amount of Amount Balance 

Appeal Received Due 
Rye $500 $66.50 $433.50 
eer 800 110.00 690.00 
BAN feet 300 45.00 255.00 
eee 300 45.00 255.00 
a pat 300 45.00 255.00 
ee. eae es 250 56.00 194.00 
500 174.00 326.00 
ON 250 24.00 226.00 
ee 500 356.50 143.50 
Mee eg 300 45.00 255.00 
We aes 500 109.00 391.00 
<tr tan dg 300 20.90 279.10 
ere ca ee 500 56.00 444.00 
niigs casentate 450 22.10 427.90 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meeting of the Executive Board 


The January meeting of the Executive 
Board of the General Alliance was held 
in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Friday, January 11, 
with the president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
in the chair. Thirty-five board and com- 
mittee members were present, and the 
following guests: Alliance presidents— 
Mrs. L. Francis Kennedy, Belmont, 
Mass.; Mrs. William Roger Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. George W. Briggs, 
Taunton, Mass.; Mrs. John P. E. Neilson, 
and Mrs. Henry T. Marden, program 
chairman, Wollaston, Mass.; also Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

The treasurer’s statement included men- 
tion of five names placed In Memoriam 
by Alliance branches: Mrs. Frederic S. 
Clark, Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. John Mills 
Wilson and Miss Frances M. Robinson, 
Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Ellery Peabody, 
West Newton, Mass.; Miss Anna Eliza 
Symmes, Winchester, Mass. 

The president reported Alliance speaking 
engagements at Concord, N. H.; Cohasset, 
Jamaica Plain, Medford, and Natick, 
Mass., and the fifteenth anniversary 
meeting of the Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston. Mrs. Rees also attended the life 
members’ tea at headquarters, innumerable 
conferences and committee meetings. 

Three Massachusetts directors reported 
in person: Miss Elizabeth W. Lord, Mrs. 
R. Gordon Scott, and Miss Evelyn Sears. 
Mrs. Jerome C. Smith being absent from 
Boston reported by letter. 


The reports of Mrs. U. L. McCall and 
Mrs. Clarence C. Henson, vice-presidents 
respectively for Southern States East and 
West, were read by the executive secretary. 
Reports from all sections of the country 
show much successful work accomplished 
and a loyalty to which problems seem to 
serve as a challenge to greater activity. 

Mrs. Walter D. Loring, chairman, 
reported for the Friendly Links; Mrs. 
Charles E. St. John for International Work; 
Mrs. Edward I. Walkley for Appeals. In 
the absence of Miss Sara Comins, the 
report for College Centers was read by 
Miss Evelyn Sears, a member of the 
committee. 

The president announced the committee 
for the next Manual consisting of Miss 
Lottie M. Allen and Mrs. Charles P. 
Dillaby. 

Since the last meeting there had been 
255 visitors at headquarters. 

Rev. Miles Hanson, General Alliance 
representative on the Board of The 
Christian Register, was present to answer 
questions and conduct a general discussion 
regarding The Christian Register and 
denominational responsibilities. 

Mrs. Theodore C. Williams was present 
and voiced her appreciation of financial 
help given by Alliances to Senexet and told 
interesting incidents in connection with 
the work. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
a message of warm sympathy to the 
family of Mrs. John W. Loud, who had 


recently died in Portland, Me. Mrs. Loud, 
a loyal, active member, served the Can- 
adian branches as director and _ vice- 
president from 1900 to 1917. 


* * 


NEW APPEALS 


The Committee on Appeals calls atten- 
tion to three Alliance groups which are 
working for their local churches. In the 
New Hampshire hills the women of the 
Francestown Alliance are working hard 
and cheerfully to pay for repairs to the 
organ in their lovely old New England 
meetinghouse. These repairs are making 
possible a wider community use of the 
church for the people of the village and the 
summer visitors, as well as assisting the 
junior choir of the church. 

Miles away in other surroundings South- 
ern Alliance members are making similar 
efforts toward increased usefulness of their | 
church homes. In Houston, Texas, the 
new church building and parish house need 
the installation of gas-steam radiators to 
make the interior comfortable on the cold } 
days of winter which appear even in the 
South. The branch has contributed gener- 
ously to the furnishings and now needs | 
help in completing the equipment. 

In Memphis, Tenn., they are endeavor- | 
ing to overcome the handicap of unsightly 
grounds and church interior in order that 
their church, advantageously situated, 
may present an attractive and welcoming j 
appearance to the liberal-minded of the 
community. 

These are endeavors worthy of the 
support of each Alliance branch. If you | 
are interested don’t hesitate because your } 
contribution must necessarily be small. 
Small or large, it will be welcomed and 
immediately put to use in the work of } 
strengthening our Unitarian faith. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Miss Louise 
Brown, General Treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


MAY MEETING 


One of the outstanding events for 
Alliances is the annual meeting in May, 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
To gather in that great auditorium, to 
meet friends from many parts of the 
country, to hear reports of the work from | 
the beloved officers, to receive messages 
of inspiration from eloquent speakers, is, | 
indeed, a valuable experience for all 
Alliance members. One realizes that each 
branch is a link in an endless chain reaching 
from coast to coast; the horizon broadens, 
the vision becomes more clear. Branches, 
plan now to fill Tremont Temple to its 


topmost gallery on Wednesday, May 22, 
19385. 


—— ee eee 
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“Life is not Mere Length of Days; it is a Conquest” 


(Quoted from James Ward, by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees at the Board Meeting ) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON COLLEGE CENTERS 


The work of the Committee on College 
Centers not only carries over in certain 
fields from year to year, but is concerned 
with finding new opportunities and areas 
of usefulness. 

This year we looked over the field care- 
fully, in deciding where our financial help 
would be most valuable. Last spring, we 
gave for the first time to Bangor, Me.; 
Stockton, Calif.; and Urbana, Ill.; and 
those amounts carried over into the open- 
ing work of the college year. To Urbana 
we gave an additional $25 because of the 
immediate need in connection with their 
excellent work. Rev. John Brogden, the 
minister, writes: that the contribution 
helped ‘‘in another very successful year. 
The speakers and subjects were chosen 
from preferences indicated by members 
of the group at our first social meeting, 
which was in charge of the Alliance ladies; 
and was complimentary to all students 
interested in a fellowship of liberal re- 
ligion. Student attendance at the morning 
meetings has been excellent, but not so 
steady as last year. We were handicapped 
by lack of funds for publicity. The other 
foundations with elaborate facilities gave 
cus keen competition.” 

The committee has given financial help 
to Meadville, Pa., where Rev. and Mrs. 
Waitstill H. Sharp are doing such excellent 
work. The student opportunity is good 
there, and Mr. and Mrs. Sharp were 
reaching the students and entertaining 
them entirely out of their own resources. 
The nucleus is small, but promising, and 
a fine leader, the best on the campus, was 
sent to the Shoals last summer, where he 
greatly impressed everyone. Mr. Sharp 
has given addresses at Allegheny College 
Chapel, and says that the church is on the 
best of terms with the college, a new thing 
in its history. 

Our old friends at Lincoln, Neb., are 
starting the year well. They have a 
splendid Sunday evening discussion group, 
and are concentrating on increasing at- 
tendance at the morning services. 

This year we felt it wise to gradually 
reduce the gift to Ann Arbor, Mich. They 


are doing well, with prospects for a better 


all-round student group than they have 
had for some time. 

At the beginning of the year, we wrote 
to each Associate Alliance and to each 
regional church conference, suggesting that 
they consider having a speaker on the 
important subject of student work. The 
Metropolitan Conference in New York 
responded at once with a request that we 
suggest a speaker; and on December 10, 
1934, they were addressed by Professor 
Frederick T. McGill of Dana College. 


_ We realize that conferences have many 


phases of the religious life to cultivate, and 
many problems for consideration, but we 
hope that they will feel the urgency of the 
student question, and the readiness of our 
committee to help with it. 

The first supply of our leaflet, “Student 
Work Projects,” was entirely distributed, 
and this fall we had another supply printed. 
Many questions have come in regard to it, 
and many ministers and workers have 
found it useful. 

During the latter half of this year, we 
intend to give a helping hand to several 
other college-center churches; to plan for 
delegates to the Y. P. R. U. Conference at 
the Shoals, and to keep in as close touch as 
we can with the work and needs in our 
college churches. 

Sara Comins, Chairman. 


* * 


EXCELLENT PROGRAM 


Of the many interesting and stimulating 
programs received this fall, one seems out- 
standing because of its marked individual- 
ity and its unusual possibilities. It is that 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. Hach meeting has as its subject 
some church festival or celebration with 
an appropriate quotation. There is fine 
opportunity here for historic and artistic 
study as well as for pure inspiration. 
Following are the topics: 
November—Advent. ‘The people that 

walked in darkness have seen a great 

light.” Isaiah 9 : 2. 
December—Christmas. “A little child 

shall lead them.” Isaiah 11 : 6. 
January—Epiphany. ‘‘Where there is no 


vision, the people perish.’”’ Proverbs 
DOTS: 
February — Ancestral Customs Behind 


Church Seasons: ‘“‘Serve the Lord with 
gladness.” Psalm 100 : 2. 

March—Lent. ‘‘Let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 
Matthew 16 : 24. 

April—Easter. ‘‘He is not here; for he is 
risen, as he said .. . . and behold he 
goeth before you into Galilee.’ Mat- 
thew 28 : 6, 7. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, 
Chairman of the Committee on Programs. 


a os 


TEA FOR LIFE MEMBERS 


An informal tea for Life Members of the 
General Alliance was held in the Fifield 
Room, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday, January 8. It was a delightful 
occasion and did much to promote closer 
friendship among the fifty women who 
were present. Miss Mary C. Sawyer and 
Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton presided at the 
tea-table. The arrangements were in 
charge of the Committee on Hospitality, 
of which Mrs. James A. Bailey is chairman. 


NEW COURSE FOR MOTHERS 


Mrs. Forrester Macdonald will conduct 
a second work-shop for home problems 
at 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass., 
beginning Wednesday, February 6. The 
course will cover six sessions on successive 
Wednesday mornings, from 10 a. m. to 
noon. 

CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY 


Friday, February 1. Cheerful Letter 
Conference, 10.30 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, February 4. Monday Confer- 
ence of Alliance Branches, 10.30 a. m.; 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Chureh, 64 Marlboro Street, Boston. 
Conference, Hospitality. Leader, Miss 
Edith L. Jones. Address: ‘‘The House 
of Dreams, or A Plea for Better Movies.”’ 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 
The presiding officer will be Mrs. John P. 
Merrill. 

Friday, February 15. Post Office Mission 
Conference, 11 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker: Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass. 
(These conferences are called to order 
promptly at 11 o’clock.) 


* 


RESOLUTIONS 


Montreal, Canada.—Mrs. John W. 
Loud, Canadian Director, 1900-1912, 
and Canadian Vice-President, 1913-1917, 
passed away on January 5. Resolutions 
drawn up by members of the branch in the 
Church of the Messiah, express apprecia- 
tion of her noble life as one of the fine, 
spiritual possessions of the church, and of 
her devotion to the cause of liberal re- 
ligious thought. 

Mrs. Katharine Weller, who died on 
December 21, was 2 member of the Mon- 
treal Alliance, and a worker in Karpataka 
Rus. The Montreal branch has drawn up 
resolutions upon her death, expressing 
pride in and appreciation for her noble 
dedication to a life of service. 

Portland, Me.—In the death on 
January 5 of Mrs. John W. Loud, the 
members of the Women’s Alliance of the 
First Parish extend deep and tender sym- 
pathy to her husband and to her daughters, 
Miss Edith M. Loud and Mrs. Ernest M. 
White .... “Hers was an earnest, eager 
personality, significant of her readiness 
ever generously to participate in the con- 
cerns of life, and leaving a glowing remem- 
brance of good deeds faithfully performed.” 


General Alliance Reporter 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Carol Hartwell, Editor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DIVINE WHITE RIGHT 


Divine White Right. By Trevor Bowen 
(with a section by Ira De A. Reid). New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 310 pp. $1.75. 


This publication of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research is a study 
of ‘‘the policies and practices of representa- 
tive (Protestant) national bodies and 
organizations as to participation of repre- 
sentatives of the two races in joint councils, 
the treatment accorded colored persons in 
hospitals and other institutions, and similar 
matters.’ It is difficult to understand why 
these dissimilar matters should be included 
in one book. Moreover, the author’s 
introductory chapters on ‘‘The Slave 
Era,” and Mr. Reid’s concluding chapters 
on “The Church and Education for Ne- 
groes,”’ only increase the number of loosely 
connected topics. 

The book is marred, especially in the 
part written by Mr. Bowen, by many 
errors, only a few of which can be noted 
here. Jefferson incorporated his indictment 
of ‘‘George III’s pro-slavery attitude” in 
the original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence, not in that of the Consti- 
tution. The Dred Scott decision was 
rendered in 1857 and not in 1856. Many 
words are misspelled: ‘‘Vessey”’ for Vesey; 
“Crees” for Creeks; ‘““Tanney’”’ for Taney; 
“Tangaloo” and “‘L.eMayne”’ for Tougaloo 
and LeMoyne; ““Gamman” for Gammon. 

In spite of such glaring defects the book 
contains much that is worth while, al- 
though little that is new. The section on 
Negro labor is one of the best in the book. 
Of value even today is the quotation from 
a speech by Eugene Debs in which he said: 
“. . . had the labor unions freely opened 
their doors to the Negro instead of barring 
him, and, in alliance with the capitalist 
class, conspiring to make him a pariah, 
and forcing him in spite of himself to 
become a scab .. . . the atrocious crime 
of East St. Louis would never have black- 
ened the pages of American history.” 
Even more enlightening, in view of similar 
rationalizing by Southern ministers today, 
is a sermon by Rev. Bishop Meade of 
“Almighty 
God hath been pleased to make you slaves 
here, and to give you nothing but labor 
and poverty in this world, which you are 
obliged to submit to, as it is His will that 
it should be so.” 

On the whole, Mr. Bowen’s conclusions 
are valid, though gloomy. Anyone who is 
familiar with the policies and practices 
of the Y. M. C. A. and of the Y. W. C. A. 
will agree that both yield all too readily 
to local prejudices. Likewise, many serious 
thinkers, with the welfare of the church 
much at heart, will believe, as does Mr. 
Bowen, that its weakness is largely due to 
its evasion of fundamental issues. 


The section on ‘The Church and Edu- 
cation for Negroes,’’ by Mr. Reid, one of 
the most competent of Negro scholars, 
should be read attentively by all colored 
educators and by all white members on 
boards of trustees or in organizations con- 
tributing to the support of colored schools. 

Rayford W. Logan. 


* * 


WHO IS CHRISTIAN TODAY? 


A Christian Manifesto. By Edwin 
Lewis. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
245 pp. $2.00. 


To select the key-note of this book which 
is freighted with messages would be an 
almost impossible task. With some risk 
I would propose the following: we have 
biundered in supposing, as we have, “‘that 
we could keep the ‘practical’ aspects of 
Christianity, and surrender the ‘theoreti- 
eal.’’”’ Professor Lewis, for one, has 
realized ‘Show impossible such a division 
of Christian truth is.’ He maintains 
firmly that social amelioration, although 
it may help, can never cure either our 
social ills or the fundamental disease of the 
human will. It is both a losing and an ill- 
conceived battle, because it attempts to 
translate religion into purely secular, 
pragmatic and business terms. ‘“‘If there 
is one thing more than another that 
religion needs to do in our time, it is to 
bear witness to another side of Jife and to 
another form of reality than that side of 
life and that form of reality which is present 
to men at almost every moment of their 
secular pursuits.’ 

Professor Lewis is accordingly not afraid 
to affirm his deep faith in the supernatural 
as that is presented in the Christian doc- 
trine of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment. What is more, he is certain that the 
world still needs the Christian message, 
and is, in fact, eager to receive anyone who 
can bring that message with confidence. 
The church has, in his estimation, lost its 
influence because it has been too diffident, 
too hesitating with many ‘“‘ifs.” It has 
compromised by placing the essentials 
of Christianity at the periphery and then 
declaring them non-essential. There is no 
need for this compromise, thinks Professor 
Lewis. Neither modern science nor nat- 
uralistic philosophies cancel any of the 
important teachings of Christianity with- 
out becoming dogmatic. We need not, and 
must not, stop with professing merely a 
general theism, or the Fatherhood of 
God. We can and ought to accept the full 
and definite religious truth of sin, revela- 
tion, incarnation, and atonement. We 
need to get ‘‘some iron” into our thinking 
about God, rather than be satisfied with 
general sentiments. 

Professor Lewis has given an excellent 


example of one who can and will proclaim 
with confidence the full Christian message. 
His affirmation is vigorous, courageous, 
sometimes ebullient. Perhaps he will strike 
many readers as being too oracular, or as 
too readily setting aside the demands of our 
characteristic modern thinking. But I can 
recommend the book as profitable for any 
reader. Profitable for those who still accept 
traditional Christianity but without reser- 
vations; it will challenge them to take 
their stand with compromise. Profitable 
for those who have definitely broken with 
that tradition, because it will challenge 
them to make certain whether they wish 
and ought to part company with it com- 
pletely. 
Andrew Banning. 


* * 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS 


Economics and the Good Life. By 
F. Ernest Johnson. New York: Association 
Press. 186 pp. Cloth $1.75, paper $1.00. 


Humanity is on the march and the 
American scene is changing. The members 
of the group associated with the author 
have lived through a period characterized 
by freedom, non-indoctrination and demo- 
cratic discussion. They are convinced that 
social advance requires a body. of convic- 
tions, resting on demonstrated values, 
accompanied by an adequate equipment 
for critical thinking and evaluation. Their 
book provides some equipment for this and 
helps us to form a unified view of the facts 
and forces of contemporary life. 

The “good” or “Christian” life means 
financial security, educational epportunity, 
family amenities, vocational self-expres- 
sion, cultural leisure and civic liberty. 
Those who already live such a life may be 
too well adjusted to circumstances to be 
adjusted to the realities of life as a whole. 
Our urgent task is to lead a whole people 
into the abundant life which has, up till 
now, been denied them by the old economic¢ 
order. 

The “‘economics” to effect the ‘‘good 
life’? will be what the author calls “‘collec- 
tivistic.” This collectivism is simply 
government planning on a national scale, 
operating at first within the framework 
of capitalism. Our hope is not in the refusal 
of moderate measures of orderly recon- 
struction by some business, financial and 
industrial leaders, nor in the equally 
uncompromising attitude of Communists 
to any ideas or methods but their own; 
it is in a “philosophy of experimentalism”’ 
which eschews any attempt to solve in 
advance the ultimate riddle of the economic 
order, and tends toward a greater amount 
of social control in the interest of the well- 
being of the entire community. From this 
standpoint the economic scene is surveyed 
from the worker to the investor, from the 
farmer to the seven seas. A syllabus of 
questions for group discussion and a stout 
bibliography are added. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 
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Letters to the Editor 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Young People’s service on Febru- 
ary 3 is a highly cooperative experience. 
To be sure, this is their day. The young 
people conduct the service and one of their 
number preaches the sermon. But more 
than we realize, both young and old par- 
ticipate more intensely in all that goes on 
than at any other service of the year, 
especially the members of the families 
whose children are in the pulpit. The high 
level on which this mutual undertaking 
proceeds and the inexperience of those 
who are in the pulpit charge the atmos- 
phere with high emotional tension. 

Since the day is so important to the 
young people, and opens such promising 
prospects for the future of the life of the 
church in the eyes of the older members, 
everything should be done to make the 
jservice as effective as all its possibilities 
may allow. Nothing can be more hearten- 
‘ing or inspiring to the older members of 
the congregation than the actual witnessing 
of their own younger people rising effec- 
tively to the exacting demands of an oc- 
‘casion like this. 

But the latent possibilities of this occa- 
sion cannot be realized without the most 
thoroughgoing preparation, and here the 
minister’s help is indispensable. Our 
experience here in Nashua, N. H., for 
fourteen years will clarify what I mean. 

' The members of our Henrietta Prescott 
Guild Y. P. R. U. are between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age. In December 
each year four or five members volunteer 
to take part in conducting the service and 
preaching the sermon. A choir is organ- 
ized, also an organist and trumpet player 
will participate this year. Those who have 
the responsive reading, scripture, and 
hymns have about a dozen rehearsals to 
gain the mastery necessary to read them 
with sympathy and understanding. The 
prayer is always original, worked out with 
painstaking care and then learned “by 
heart.’”? In past years two persons have 
prepared sermons, each twelve to fifteen 
minutes long. The preachers select their 
own subjects. For two weeks they discuss 
their respective subjects from every possi- 
ble angle with the minister. In these con- 
ferences the minister scrupulously forces 
his ears to function infinitely more than 
his mouth. At the end of the first two 
weeks the young preacher is ready to put 
his or her thoughts in orderly fashion on 
paper. By the end of the fourth week an 
acceptable and helpful sermon is complete 
mn paper. By the end cf the sixth week 
she sermons have been learned by heart 
ind rehearsed with the minister. Saturday 
ufternoon preceding Young People’s Sun- 
lay, the service is rehearsed in the church. 


On Young People’s day there is no con- 
fusion for want of sufficient preparation, 
the emotions help the mind thus prepared 
to do its work effectively and the congre- 
gation is assured of a degree of excellence 
in the clarity of every thought conveyed 
to them otherwise unattainable. Not only 
has there been a general rejoicing at the 
end of these services in the past years, but 
tears of joy have revealed how deeply 
elder people can be moved on such an 
occasion. 

This six-weeks intensive preparation for 
Young People’s Sunday is a priceless boon 
to the minister. During these weeks he is 
giving his best to and is drawing out the 
best in each young person with whom he 
has the privilege to work in this serious 
task. Both learn to know each other at 
their best. Tio have performed a serious 
task well in the pulpit of one’s own church 
on Young People’s Sunday may have more 
hope in it for the future of our free churches 
than either ministers or lay people now 
fully realize. 

Otto Lyding. 

Nashua, N. H. 


ne 


MENTAL HEALTH OF MINISTERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In a comparatively short time in the life 
of a denomination we have lost from our 
midst several ministers who have taken 
their own lives. In what I have to say here 
I am not concerned with those who have 
already taken this way of escaping reality. 
They have gone and their passing is sad 
and tragic. 

I am concerned with those that are still 
battling with reality,—a reality, as Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes pointed out in his 
Berry Street Conference address, that is 
baffling. To face this reality requires a 
stern mind and _ disciplined emotions. 
These are the safeguards from suicide. 

But these are not easy to attain. The 
stern mind one must acquire pretty much 
by himself. The disciplined emotions— 
these can be helped by true friendship. 
Sometimes it is impossible to discipline our 
emotions alone. Particularly is this true 
when we have slipped into a negative 
attitude. I point this out because one of 
the recent suicides in our midst had per- 
mitted himself to slip into that mood. At 
least so I conclude from a letter that in- 
cluded a record of his death which had this 
statement: “‘Strange that some men are 
preoccupied with their own failures and 
limitations, many of which are not real.” 
In such a mood it is impossible, almost 
without exception, to shake out of it alone. 
One needs the help that comes from an 
understanding heart. 

We need to practice among ourselves 


(ministers) the understanding heart, so 
that when we discover a fellow-worker 
being over-concerned with his own personal 
shortcomings and failures, we can intro- 
duce a little suicide-prevention work. And 
next to the aid of fellow-workers, our par- 
ishes need to lend a helping hand. I have 
in mind one parish that I served for two 
years. Only once my wife and myself were 
invited to share the home life of that 
parish. I couldn’t help but wonder what 
opportunity for just plain friendship a man 
coming to that parish without any friends 
or relatives in the city would have had. 
Just plain, homely friendship around the 
living-room table might have prevented 
the suicide of the man I have in mind. It 
may just possibly be that the parish ought 
to assume some responsibility for that 
tragic ending of an individual’s life. 

Whether most parishes want to open the 
family life of its members to the minister 
on an equal footing with other members 
of the parish or not, I believe the ministers 
have a responsibility, first to themselves 
to see that they do not become preoccupied 
with their own weaknesses and failures 
(most of which probably are not real), and 
secondly that they watch for the symptoms 
of preoccupation in their fellow-workers 
and when they detect it do what they can 
to bring them out of it. And lastly, for 
associations to include in their programs 
healthy recreational possibilities. 

Let us do whatever we can to prevent 
any more escapes from reality by means 
of suicide. We need all our men, and we 
need them in as near perfect mental and 
emotional health as it is possible for 
modern science to provide and human 
fellowship to insure. 

Kenneth C. Walker. 

Holyoke, Mass. 


* * 


SECOND ART LECTURE GIVEN 
BEFORE GREENFIELD SCHOOL 


On Saturday evening, January 12, the 
second of the series of art lectures sched- 
uled for the winter was given at the Stone- 
leigh-Prospect Hill School in Greenfield, 
Mass. The lecture was devoted to the later 
work of Luca della Robbia, and was illus- 
trated with beautiful slides made from 
photographs secured by the late Charles 
Theodore Carruth of Cambridge, Mass., 
during his residence in Italy. These slides 
have enriched lectures in universities and 
colleges throughout the country, and were 
a special loan to the school by Miss Agnes 
Kent Carruth, whose poems have appeared 
in several anthologies. This lecture was 
open to friends of the school. 

On Sunday evening, January 20, Vir- 
ginia Carolina Ruffin, head of the music 
department of the school, gave the second 
of her musical programs. Miss Ruffin’s 
program presented the early Italian be- 
ginnings of the sonata through to the 
developed sonata form of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. 
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Cooperation in Liberal Student Work 


The recent election of Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Malden, Mass., as chairman 
of the National Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee calls attention to the beginning of 
closer cooperation between Unitarians and 
Universalists in carrying on religious work 
in colleges and universities. In the spring 
of 1934, after the Unitarian Student Com- 
mittee had invited the Universalists to 
nominate a representative on the commit- 
tee, Mr. Brooks was named. In November 
he was honored with the chairmanship of 
the committee in recognition of his experi- 
ence with fraternity groups at many col- 
leges and his knowledge of student life and 
thought. For 1935 two other Universalist 
ministers have accepted places as members- 
at-large on the committee, Rey. Emerson 
H. Lalone, Canton, N. Y., and Rev. 
Robert Cummins, Pasadena, Calif. The 
Unitarian members are Dr. Charles R. 
Joy, Miss Ruth Twiss, Miss Evelyn Sears, 
Cecil Whitney, John Brigham, Rey. T. 
Barton Akeley, and Rev. Charles A. 
Engvall. 

For several years the Unitarians have 
included Universalist students in their 
invitations to intercollegiate conferences 
and student meetings at the colleges. 
Since the Universalists have no student- 
work committee, it seems both desirable 
and practicabie that the two denominations 
should cooperate in this field, especially in 
view of the fact that such cooperation is 
being fostered in several other departments 
and enterprises through the newly estab- 
lished Free Church Fellowship. 

There are approximately 3,500 Uni- 
tarian and Universalist students registered 
in the colleges and universities of the 
United States, of whom about 400 are 
Universalists. In some college centers there 
is a Unitarian or Universalist church, or, 
rarely, both, to provide student religious 
liberals with opportunities for worship, 
social life, discussion and service. In other 
places, however, liberal students lack such 
fellowship and feel isolated in the midst of 
an orthodox majority. In such a situation 
many students are lost to our churches. 

While the Unitarian Student Committee 
exists partly to help and encourage student 
work through the college-center churches, 
it desires especially to keep in touch with 
those students who lack the opportunities 
offered by a nearby liberal church, to give 
them a sense of fellowship with liberal 
students in other places, and to keep or 
make them “‘liberal church conscious.” 

Through its executive secretary, Rev. 
William H. Gysan, who devotes one-fourth 
of his time to the national work and three- 
fourths to the Boston area as minister to 
students, the committee carries on a pro- 
gram of student-work activities throughout 
the year. A budget of $2,525, which is 
exceedingly small when the seope of the 
work is taken into consideration, is raised 


through contributions from the major 
Unitarian organizations. 

One of the duties of the executive secre- 
tary is to help student committees to 
arrange intercollegiate conferences each 
year in various parts of the country. 
Another of his tasks is to secure bookings 
for Unitarian and Universalist speakers at 
college chapel services and baccalaureate 
and commencement services under the 
auspices of the Billings Lectureship Fund. 
News letters and liberal religious literature 
are sent to students from time to time, and 
correspondence is carried on with both 
students and their parents, special prob- 
lems of one sort or another being handled 
in this way. In the last week of each 
month the executive secretary does field- 
work in one or two colleges. During the 
summer he and one other minister keep 
open a liberal church near a university for 
the benefit of the summer session students 
and faculty. During 1935 several young 
ministers will secure leave of absence from 
their parishes for a few days at a time to do 
field work with our young people at several 
colleges and universities which are without 
a nearby Unitarian or Universalist church. 
Wherever possible in such situations, a 
Unity Club is organized to bring our 
students together occasionally in a dis- 
cussion meeting or to hear a visiting 
speaker. 

* * 


DR. LORING TO RETIRE 


Dr. Robert S. Loring, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Milwaukee, Wis., 
for the last sixteen years, announced his 
resignation at the annual meeting of the 
church. 

“When a minister gets to be sixty-five, 
he ought to retire because of tottering old 
age, and I am doing just that,”’ Dr. Loring 
said with a chuckle. He is not planning to 
leave immediately; his resignation proba- 
bly will take effect at the end of the church 
year, in June. His intended retirement, 
he says, will provide time for reading, and 
for travel, which has always been one of 
his delights. 

Dr. Loring came to Milwaukee in 1919 
following the World War, after a six-year 
pastorate in Ann Arbor, Mich. His first 
pastorate was in Iowa City, Iowa, where 
under his leadership a new church was 
erected. 

In Milwaukee, he has been a leader in 
civie affairs as well as in church circles. 
He is a member of the Professional Men’s 
Club and has served as its president, 
and he has also headed the Milwaukee 
Forum. 

In 1927, Dr. Loring went abroad and 
spent four months in study in India. In 
1931, he made a similar trip to Russia. 
In 1929, he was honored with the degree of 
doctor of divinity by the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 


REDEDICATION SERVICE 
HELD AT UXBRIDGE, MASS. 


On Sunday afternoon, January 6, the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
of Uxbridge, Mass., held a Centennial 
Service of Rededication for its meeting- 
house. At the original dedication one 
hundred years ago, ministers from the 
Unitarian churches in Mendon, Grafton, 
and Worcester, Mass., participated. These 
parishes were again represented by their 
ministers on this occasion, as weil as the 
neighboring parishes of Hopedale and 
West Upton, Mass., which were organized| 
after 1835. Rev. A. N. Kaucher gave the 
invocation, Rev. JB Hollis Tegarden 
read the scripture lesson, Rev. Arthur E,| 
Wilson gave the prayer of rededication, 
Dr. Maxwell Savage preached the sermon, 
“The Stand of the Church in the Changing 
Order.” Of former ministers and their 
families, letters of greeting were read from 
Mrs. Cyrus A. Roys and her daughter,| 
Miss Margaret Roys, and Rev. and Mrs,} 
A. N. Foster, while Rev. and Mrs. John N.} 
Mark brought their greeting in person.| 
The local minister, Rev. Roy B. Winter- 
steen, gave a historical sketch of the 
meetinghouse. 

The service began with a processional 
led by the six participating ministers,} 
followed by the junior and senior vested} 
choirs. The weather was favorable and the 
attendance was large, with lay members of 
all the other Unitarian parishes in Southern} 
Worcester County present. Much en-f 
thusiasm was expressed over the success# 
of the service. 


The meetinghouse in Uxbridge wash 
modeled after the present First Churehg 
(Unitarian) in Cambridge, Mass. Fort 
many years the town meetings were held} 
in its basement vestry. In 1869 the town 
clock was placed in its spire. In 1878 thef 
box pews were replaced by the modern} 
type and the side galleries were removed, 
Extensions have been made behind and} 
adjoining the pulpit platform. During the 
last twelve years many beautiful gifts have 
been made by interested parishioners. | 
These include a national and a state flag, 
the renovation of the vestry, new lighting} 
fixtures for auditorium and vestry, pilla 
lights in front of the church, a new organ} 
of unusuaily fine quality, the extensive 
renovation of the auditorium, new pulpit] 
furniture with communion table and 
baptismal font, and a large screen for the 
vestry as background for services of wor. | 
ship there. Dignity and beauty characte | 
ize the church within and without. Td 
enter the auditorium is to feel its restful 
and worshipful atmosphere. 


R.B.W. 


* ok 


Worcester, Mass.—Dr. Louis C. Co 
nish, president of the American Unitariar 
Association, will conduct the service and 
deliver the sermon at the First Unitaria 
Church on January 27. 
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«AYMEN’S LEAGUE CHAPTER 
IS ORGANIZED IN GARDNER 


A chapter of the Laymen’s League is 
yeing organized in the First Unitarian 
Jhurch in Gardner, Mass. A meeting for 
his-purpose was held recently, and over 
hirty charter members enrolled. The 
nembership list is being kept open one 
nore month for the reception of charter 
nembers, and many more are expected to 
oin before the end of the month. 

_ It was through the efforts of Rev. Delos 
W. O’Brian, minister of the church, that 
jlans were laid for the formation of this 
thapter of the Laymen’s League. The 
neeting was opened with.a brief talk by 
he minister on the purpose of the League. 
fudge J. Ward Healey, counselor of the 
uaymen’s League for this area, gave an 
mspiring address, after which the perma- 
1ent officers of the local organization were 
‘lected. The officers are as follows: Henry 
J. Morse. president: Guy Miller, vice- 
president; Lester Carter, secretary; Harry 
Mdgell, treasurer; Marcus N. Wright, 
samuel Gates, and Hlisha Eaton, executive 
sommittee. 

| It was voted to meet on the second 
Monday of each month. At the next 
neeting, February 14, the work of perma- 
ent organization will be continued, and 
)lans will be laid for the rest of the year. 
it was also voted to get in touch with the 
ther chapters of the Laymen’s League 
this territory, and to send delegations 
o their meetings in order to get acquainted 
ith the other groups and to learn of the 
vork they are doing. 

* * 


PROGRESS AT OTTAWA 


| A year of progress in all departments 
vas reported at the annual meeting of the 
“hurch of Our Father, Unitarian, of 
Dttawa, Canada, held on January 9. The 
‘istablishment of a Young People’s Re- 
igious Union was one of the main achieve- 
ents of the year, it was reported. Officers 
vere also elected. 
' Rev. Norman S. Dowd, pastor of the 
thurch, was chairman for the meeting. 
he business session was preceded by a 
supper served by the ladies of the congre- 
ation. A short program of vocal solos 
vas contributed by Miss Barbara Haydon, 
soloist of the church. She was accom- 
panied by the church organist, Mrs. John 
fee Ptchic. 
| Following addresses by the minister and 
che chairman of the parish board, C. E. 
Russell, reports were received from the 
lifferent organizations of the parish. 
_ The report of the nominating committee 
was presented by the chairman, V. G. 
Holland. This report was approved by the 
meeting. C. E. Russell was named chair- 
man of the parish board and L. P. Whyte, 
vice-chairman. John Law was reappointed 
sreasurer and Miss Olwen Jones, secretary. 
Those appointed to the parish board are 
Mrs. J. C. Hope, Mrs. W. F. Hanchet, 
Aldrew Halkett, Norman F. Ballantyne, 
| 


Rev. Norman S. Dowd, V. G. Holland, 
Dr. T. L. Tanton, H. G. Barber and H. 
Jowsey; board of trustees, C. E. Russell, 
A. C. Campbell and L. P. Whyte; auditors, 
J. C. Hope and L. P. Whyte; ushers, 
Norman Manson, Jr., Elbert Dowd and 
Douglas Hyde-Clarke. 


* 


SERVICES AT WOLLASTON 


A special service was held at the Wollas- 
ton Unitarian church on January 6, with 
leaders of the organizations of the church 
speaking upon the topic, ““We Face the 
New Year.’”’ The service was conducted 
by Rey. Alden Cooke, with the following 
speakers: Mrs. John P. E. Neilson, repre- 
senting the Alliance; Robert Crown, the 
Laymen’s League; Mrs. Earl Newton, the 
choir; Dana Clarke, the Sunday school; 
Miss Marjorie Browne, the Evening Circle 
of the Alliance and the Y. P. R. U.; and 
J. Thomas Baldwin, the parish committee. 

At the Christmas candlelight service 
an overflow congregation was seated in the 
aisles of the church and in the Sunday 
school room. The choir of twenty-five voices 
presented ‘‘Bethlehem,”’ by Mauner, with 
introductions to the several parts by the 
minister, Rev. Robert W. Jones. A re- 
ception tea was served in the parish house 
following the service. 


* * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


An extra-curricular plan has been put 
into effect whereby one period each 
Saturday is devoted to several activities. 
Each boy has chosen to pursue one of the 
following activities, each of which is con- 
ducted by a member of the staff: Dra- 
matics—Play writing, Scenery, etc.; Stage- 
craft; Poster Making; Model Airplanes; 
Stamp Collecting; Glee Club and Choir; 
Library Training; Debating; Outing Club 
(to supplement regular winter sports). In 
addition to these activities each boy par- 
ticipates in one of the following: Basket- 
ball, Hockey, or Winter Sports. 

The special preacher for January was 
Professor Julius Seelye Bixler of the 
Harvard Divinity School. These monthly 
services are for the special benefit of the 
townspeople of Andover and other com- 
munities, as well as Proctor Academy. 
The preacher in February will be Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow. 


* * 


CORRECTIONS 


A correspondent kindly calls our atten- 
tion to an inaccuracy that appeared Jan- 
uary 10 in an item about Mrs. Cecilia H. 
Burr of Kennebunk, Me. Mrs. Burr was 
president of the Kennebunk Alliance for 
three years, being succeeded last year by 
Mrs. Perley D. Greenleaf. 

In the ‘‘Contributors’”’ column of The 
Register of January 10, it was stated that 
Rey. Frederick B. Fisher was minister of 
the Methodist church in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Mr. Fisher is now minister of the 
Central Methodist Church in Detroit, 
Mich. 


DR. SAVAGE IN LOUISVILLE * 
FOR LEAGUE INSTITUTE 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass., is in his old parish this week, the 
First Unitarian Church of Louisville, Ky., 
giving the addresses for an institute of 
liberal religion under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Dr. Savage 
greeted both old and new friends at a 
reception and dinner given him by the 
Louisville church January 21, and gave 
an informal talk on “Trial Trips.” 

His first public address came the follow- 
ing night, the first in a series on “Life and 
Liberal Religion,” showing how liberal 
religion deals with certain needs and 
Problems in the lives of men and women 
today. 

“Religion Among the Ruins” and 
“Throwing Away Values’ were his first 
two topics. Tonight his address is entitled 
“Leavers of Chips,” and Friday night his 
theme is the saying of Edward Everett 
Hale, ‘“Become Tough but Never Hard.” 
Sunday morning he preaches at the regular 
church service on “The Religion of 
Jesus.” 

Probably more than any other parish 
in the Unitarian fellowship, the Louisville 
church has conducted periodical institutes 
and missions, both for stimulating the 
religious life of the “‘insiders’’ and enlisting 
the interest of “‘outsiders.”” The present 
minister, Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode, 
has shown marked enterprise in presenting 
the message of the free faith and the pur- 
poses and activities of his church to the 
interested public of Louisville. 

A letter recently received by the League 
from Rey. Clarence M. Vickland of the 
First Unitarian Church in Stockton, Calif., 
respecting the institute held there earlier 
in the year, commented on the high quality 
of the audiences that came to hear Dr. 
Horace Westwood of the First Unitarian 
Church in Berkeley, Calif. “It was grati- 
fying,” he writes, “‘to see the same people 
night after night, returning with their 
friends and responding with enthusiasm.” 
“The meetings were well attended after 
the community realized what we were 
offering,” he says. 

Another previous institute was held by 
the League at the Universalist Church of 
Our Father in Reading, Pa., with Dr. 
George C. Baner of Akron, Ohio, president 
of the Ohio Universalist Convention, as 
the preacher. Writes Rev. William J. 
Arms, the minister, to the League: ‘‘I was 
very well pleased with the numbers that 
were present and especially with the 
number of different people who attended 
during the week.” Some of these new- 
comers have been seen at the regular 
services since the institute, and the 
meetings, in Mr. Arms’s opinion, will 
stimulate the workers of the church to 
greater efforts for strengthening the in- 
fluence of this parish and of liberal religion 
in the city. 
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NOVEL PROJECTS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 
AND FORUM IN HINGHAM 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper of the First Parish 
in Hingham, Mass., and the members of 
the Peter Hobart Club are planning an 
interesting enterprise in connection with 
Young People’s Sunday this year. Nine 
leading questions on the relationship of 
young people to religion and the church 
will be submitted to each of a dozen mem- 
bers of the club. Robert Laurie, the 
president, will use the answers received 
as a basis for his sermon, “The Young 
People Speak to the Church,” which will 
be delivered on February 3. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, Mr. Hooper will preach on the 
subject, ‘The Church Replies to the 
Young People,” in which he will attempt 
to interpret these same relationships, and 
bring a better understanding between the 
young people and the adult members of the 
church. The young people will attend both 
services in force. 

The questions submitted are as follows: 
Do you go frequently to the morning ser- 
vice of the church? Why, or why not? State 
what you believe is the responsibility of a 
high-school young person toward his 
church. What do you mean by “‘religion’’? 
(Do not look up other definitions.) In what 
way is religion helpful to you? In what way 
is the church helpful to you?) What could 
your church do to be more helpful to you? 
What could your minister do to be more 
helpful to you? Do you agree with all of 
the attitudes of your church and minister, 
so far as you know them? If not, with 
which do you disagree? Can you think of 
any substitute for religion? All of the 
replies will be submitted anonymously. 

Ministers and laymen interested in 
sponsoring church forums should find 
helpful and suggestive the technique 
developed by the First Parish Forum of 
Hingham, Mass., and by Mr. Hooper. 
This enterprise has met twice monthly on 
Sunday evenings, during the past three 
months, and in February starts on a second 
series of six sessions. A strict observance 
of the time element, and the selection of 
several local speakers for each meeting, 
are two factors contributing to its success. 
The forum begins promptly at 7.80, and 
concludes just as promptly at §. No wait- 
ing for late comers, or the lure of an excit- 
ing discussion at the end, is allowed to 
interfere with this schedule. This prompt- 
ness sets the tempo for the meeting, and 
increases its interest. One or two hymns 
are sung at the opening, to cover the 
entrance of the few who may be tardy. 
The majority, however, have found the 
meetings begin on time, and are seated. 

Five members of the community are 
listed as speakers for each meeting. The 
first is limited to twelve minutes, and is 
given three more minutes in which to close. 
The time is indicated by the presiding 
officer, in this case the minister, who taps 
a pencil on the table. The first speaker 


introduces the subject in a general fashion. 
He is followed by four others, who em- 
phasize their personal opinions. Each of 
these is limited to five minutes, and is 
allowed two minutes for conclusion. Hach 
speaker may be asked questions from the 
floor, but no general discussion is allowed 
until all five have finished. About half an 
hour is left for these latter speeches, which 
are limited to three minutes. This system 
eliminates the bane of many forums, the 
man who talks too long. The number of 
announced short talks makes it possible 
to secure many who would not speak for a 
longer time. This not only proves to be an 
educative force and provides variety, but 
interests the speakers in the forum, and 
brings them and their families back to 
other meetings. 


* * 


REV. EDWARD D. TOWLE 


Rey. Edward D. Towle passed away at 
his home in Hillsboro, N. H., December 18, 
1984. Mr. Towle was born in. Boston, 
Mass., June 23, 1858, and attended the 
Boston Latin School, Wesleyan University, 
and Boston University Theological School. 
He was ordained a minister in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and six years later 
became a minister in the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. He served parishes in Salem, Mass., 
Brookline, Mass., and Peabody, Mass., 
his last parish, where he served ten years, 
1912-1922. Upon his retirement from 
the Peabody church, he left the active 
ministry and took up his residence in 
Hillsboro. Declining health during the 
past few years had kept him from public 
appearances, but he was a great inspiration 
to his many friends. He is survived by a 
widow and a daughter, Mrs. George 
Warren Haslet of Hillsboro, N. H. 

His last ministry at the Peabody church 
welded it together in a loyalty that will last 
the lifetime of all its members. He had a 
friendliness and a dignity that attracted 
adults and children alike. They looked 
to him as a leader in righteousness, and 
the children waited for his cheerful word 
of praise and encouragement, which he 
never failed to give. He had a way of 
attracting people and interesting them in 
his church. Shall we call it magnetism? 
The writer knows several people who 
became Unitarians in that way. It was 
their admiration for the pastor and the 
preacher. They would not call it prose- 
lyting, nor was it. It was the attraction of 
a dominating friendly spirit—and that 
spirit was with him to the end. His former 
parishioners felt much repaid when they 
could make, as it were, a pilgrimage to his 
home to bask for a little in the genial, 
friendly atmosphere of his personality. 

On the last visit of the writer to see him, 
the hopes for the future of the Unitarian 
church were discussed and his own personal 
hopes for entering the future life in which 
he thoroughly believed. 

Fred P. Bushby. 


KATHERINE WELLER 


Katherine Weller, known and loved 
throughout our fellowship in America and 
abroad, died in Czechoslovakia a few days 
before Christmas. This is sad news for the 
very large body of her friends, and it 
means the loss of her leadership in the 
great work which she began and sustained 
until the time of her death. 

Mrs. Weller was an Englishwoman by 
birth. For many years her home was in 
Montreal, where she was active in the 
Unitarian church and a resourceful, wise 
and devoted member. Constant in her 
allegiance to the Women’s Alliance, she 
was the founder of the first Evening Alli- 
ance branch, which quite characteristically 
came out of her love for the church and her 
quick sympathy for the needs and aspira- 
tions of others. In the life of Montreal she 
was interested in music, art, the theater, 
education and, very effectively, in the 
Women’s Club and the Juvenile Court, 
being one of the founders of the latter. 
Organizations, however, were secondary 
in her life; she believed in first-aid and was 
prodigal in her personal service of indi- 
viduals. | 

On an Easter Monday early in the} 
war, she left Montreal and America to} 
care for homeless and wounded Russian} 
soldiers. 

Following the war, she took up resi-} 
dence in Czechoslovakia, enjoying for aj 
period the companionship of Catharine} 
Breshkovsky, and providing a home center} 
for orphan and neglected children. There 
she remained during the years until her 
death, engaged in a service of love. It was 
a work for children, a ministry to bodies, } 
minds and souls. For her spiritually} 
adopted children she received contribu-} 
tions of clothing and money from ou rf 
Alliance branches. { 

The funeral service, which was con- 
ducted by a Russian pastor, was held in 
cemetery two miles out of town facing the 
glorious panorama of the Carpathian 
mountains. On the way to the cemetery 
a half-witted beggar ran along all the way#} 
beside the hearse and then, at the cemeter 
gate, sat with his hands out—a symbol offi 
what Mrs. Weller’s life had been, giving tow 
anyone whose needy hand was thrust} 
toward her. ; 

A way has been opened for the con: 
tinuance of the beneficent service in 
augurated and long sustained by Mrs4)) 
Weller. A young New Jersey woman 
Mary Selodi, who for eighteen months ha 
been engaged in missionary work ir 
Czechoslovakia, and who has been trained] 
for nursing, has consented to go to Mrs}H) 
Weller’s adopted children and, if at alt) 
possible, to carry them through to inde} 
pendence. : 

Mrs. Weller’s only child, a daughtea) 
living in France, has expressed the hopd! 
that the interest among our Alliancd!| 
branches will continue. 

Frederick R. Griffin. 
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DR. PARK TO BE SPEAKER AT 
NORFOLK HOUSE ANNIVERSARY 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., will be the 
speaker at the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Norfolk House Centre, 
to be held at 14 John Eliot Square, Rox- 
bury, Mass., Sunday, January 27, at 
4 o'clock. Arthur T. Lyman, of West- 
wood, Mass., Commissioner of Correc- 
tions for Massachusetts and president of 
the Board of Managers at the Centre, will 
preside. 


The Centre started as South End In- 


dustrial School under date of incorporation 
November 20, 1884, the name _ heing 


_ changed upon moving into Norfolk House. 


 :1935. 
| the church buiiding fund was paid in full, 


Roxbury, in January, 1914. The anni- 
versary meeting is open to all, with a 
special invitation to members of the 
Boston churches, most of which had a 
part in organization of the Centre. 
* * 

MEMPHIS CHURCH EVIDENCES 

PROGRESS IN ANNUAL REPORTS 


The First Unitarian Church of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., at its annual meeting held 
January 11, reported the year passed with 
all bills paid except some money owed on 
a special beautification project which was 
not included in the 1934 budget. The 


' church was painted, a hedge run about the 


entire property, including parsonage, 


| church, and vacant lot; the interior of the 


church was completely renovated, the 
seating rearranged and an altar erected 
surmounted by a reredos and backed by a 


/ red velour dorsal. For the first time there 


was begun a branch of the Young People’s 


| Religious Union, with ten members, and 
| the project started for the resuscitation of 


a Laymen’s League chapter. 
During the five and one-half years of the 


| pastorate of the present minister, Rev. 
| John Clarence Petrie, 
| gained slowly but steadily from a member- 


the church has 


ship of fifty, five years ago, to eighty in 
Three years ago the debt owed to 


three years in advance. Hach year the 


' church, which is an aided mission, has 


reduced the amount of assistance from the 


| American Unitarian Association. As a goal 
| for the next two years the church has set 
_ the modest aim of making a net gain of 


twenty members in order to bring the total 


' membership to 100, and thus to double the 
| membership within less than eight years. 


Four members of the board of trustees 


were elected: S. H. Bobzien and Professor 
| T. S. Eliot, re-elected; Dr. I. E. Byrd and 
_C. E. Huffstetter. Professor Eliot, church 


secretary and treasurer, is the son of Rev. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., minister emeritus 


of the First Unitarian Society of Portland, 
- Ore. 


* * 


Lawrence, Mass.—-Five new members 


' have been received into the Unitarian 
Fellowship through the First Unitarian 


Society. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Jan. 29-Feb. 1, Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Merrill, D. D., Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (¥irst Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Raymond B. Bragg is secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, and is 
associate minister-elect of the First 
Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jerome Davis holds the Gilbert L. Stark 
chair of practical philanthropy at the 
Yale Divinity School. 

Dorothy Canfteld Fisher is a well-known 
author. Among her recent books are 
“Bonfire,” “Basque People,” and ‘“‘The 
Deepening Stream.” 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Marie Cole Powell is head of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Religious Educa- 
tion in Boston University School of 
Religious Education and Social Service. 
She is author of ‘Junior Method in the 
Church School,’ and of “Guiding the 
Experience of Worship” which will soon 

be published. 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 


Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 
FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people in 
emergencies, cooperating with. ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
Convalescent Care to aged and sick. 
Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
subscriptions and income from Hale 
Endowment Fund. 

Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice president 
REV. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-president 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Executive Secretary 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls  -: Greenfield, Mass. 


Beautiful buildings, fire-proof construction. 

A school with an atmosphere. The broad 

curriculum includes college preparation and 

two-year advanced course, with exceptional 

equipment for Music, Art, Mensendieck, 

and Physical Training. Address the Co- 

Principals, Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. . 
Sumner. Trustees must be approved by 

the 


American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 


Salina, Kans., Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt, Sunday, 3.80 p.m. Station KFBI, 
1050 kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEYV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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Pleasantries 


One of the two girlsin the bus was reading 
a newspaper. 

“T see,’’ she remarked to her companion, 
“that Mr. So-and-So, the octogenarian, is 
dead. Now, what on earth is an octoge- 
narian?”’ 

“T’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea,” 
replied the other girl. ‘“‘But they’re a sickly 
‘lot. You never hear of one but he’s dying.” 
—Hexchange. 


’ 


‘Most interesting,’’ said the sweet young 
thing to the motor-car salesman, “‘and now 
show me the depreciation, please. I hear it 
is heavy in these cars.” 

“As a matter of fact, madam,” replied 
the opportunist, ‘““we found it a source of 
worry and had it removed altogether!”’— 
Exchange. 


, 


* * 


r 


Aiken: ‘“‘Umson is the greatest bargainer 
I ever saw.” 

Paine: ‘“‘Well—”’ 

Aiken: ‘“‘When the company installed 
his telephone, and told him his number was 
227, he tried to beat them down to 225.” 


— Youngstown Telegram. 
* * 


“e 


“Now, James,” said the teacher, “can 
you tell me what George Washington was 
famous for?” 

James pondered the problem deeply. 

“Well,” he finally answered, ‘‘I guess it 
must’ve just come natural to him.’— 
Presbyterian Advance. 

* * 

Mr. Brown: “I’ve had a worrying time 
with the insurance people. They ask such 
awkward questions. They even wanted 
to know the state of my mind.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘How absurd! I suppose 
you left it blank?”—EHxchange. 

* * 

Golfer: ““They’re all afraid to play me. 
What do you think my handicap is?” 

Girl: “Oh, I don’t know. It might be 
your face or perhaps your general appear- 
ance.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Friend: ‘‘Did you fish with flies?”’ 

Returning Camper: ‘Fish with them? 
We fished with them, camped with them, 
ate with them and slept with them.”’— 
American Boy. 


ha RS 


Patient (nervously): ‘“‘And will the 
operation be dangerous, doctor?” 

Doctor: “‘Nonsense! You couldn’t buy a 
dangerous operation for $40.’’—The Look- 
out. 

* * 

He: ‘Do you think that airplanes will 
ever supplant automobiles?” 

She: “No. Who would want to park ina 
damp old cloud?”—Exchange. 

* * 

“T would like to write a novel.” 

“Do you know how to write?” 

“Oh, I shall use a typewriter.’’—I1 Tra- 
vaso, Rome. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


aa A 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


“JOINING A 
UNITARIAN CHURCH— 
SOME OBJECTIONS 
CONSIDERED”’ 


Published without apologies by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 


years of active service in our fellowship. 
Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 

Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
18 ngwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In Response to Repeated Suggestions 


Introducing me 


The Register 


‘CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prastrocuctory Rate of 5 months for one: 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency... 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


